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HOLMES NEW READERS. 


NOW: READY FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 








The Most Delightful and Brilliant Series Yet Issued. 





HE publishers ask the attention of all teacliers and educators to 
the first three numbers of Holmes’ New Readers, as something 
worth seeing. No one interested in primary reading can fail 
of being pleased at sight with their many excellences ; their bright- 
ness of type; neatness of illustration ; natural gradation ; and the 
happiest presentation yet made of the Word, Sentence, and Phonic 
methods—all conspiring to render them unique and unexcelled. 
The high praise which these Readers have already received is 
not surprising in view of their many charming and practical fea- 
tures. As aspecimen opinion, just at hand, we quote from the letter | 27 
of the principal of a Normal Schoo] :— 

‘Of all the school readers I have yet seen, yours are the most 
beautiful, and our primary teachers say they are the best.” 

The low prices of Holmes’ New Readers will be appreciaied. 
Mailed for examination ; First Reader, 15 cents ; Second, 25 cents ; 
Third, 40 cents. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Six volumes. 
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It was the Calm and Silent Night. 


cents; French morocco, 
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Home, Sweet Home. 
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Rock of Ages, 
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The Lord is M  —_ 
Home, Sweet Home. 


In the follow! les of binding: Cloth, full gilt and 
boned, 30 ee ~4 Stith itt ea 


The first series of Golden Miniatures ao. 


My Fouche Looks Up to Thee. 


FOR SCHOOL PRIZES. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


SUBSTITUTES FOR CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
There is Nothing so Dainty, Beautiful and Attractive as 
GOLDEN MINIATURES 


A second serics of the liliputian beauties of last year, which achieved an instantaneous success, 


Qh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? | Gray's Elegy. 


The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 

Ring Out, Wild Bells, 
latine boards, rib- 
le, $2 00. 


~y edges, 50 cents ; 
; best calf, flexi 


Abide with Me. 
Nearer, aE Sos. to Thee. 
My Faith ks up to Thee. 


Prices and styles as above. 
ANOTHER BEAUTIFUL SERIES OF GIFT BOOKS. 


THE ALHAMBRA STYLE 


priuted on large paper with decorated covers, 


edge” and ribboned. An original and attractive style. The 


Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud ? 
Come into the Garden, Maud. 
From Greenlanda’s Icy Mountains. 
Abide with Me. 
The Suenking. Waves Dashed High. 
be Mountain Anthem 
That Glorious Song of Old. 


Price, One Dollar Each. 





Sold by all booksellers and sent by 
complete Catalogue pt Illus 





mail, epontpeté. on receipt of price 
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SWINTON’S READERS. 
SWINTON’S WORD SERIES. 
SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
SWINTON’S HISTORIES. 
MANSON’S SPELL’G BLANKS. 





our new 
LECTED LIST” 


NEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES, | address. 
ROBINSON’S ARITHMETICS. | involved in securing the 
FISH’S ARITHMETICS. prices. 


SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS. 
WHITE’S DRAWING. 

SMITH’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 
HUNT’S (DR. E. M.) HYGIENE. 





EACHERS are reminded to address us for 
pamphlet ‘‘ SPECIAL SE- | 
of 
Books in the Common Branches, sent free to any 
It gives a practical solution of the questions 


Representative Text 


best books at the lowest 


Our Brief Descriptive List sent free on request. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK and 149 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


,GRAY’S BOTANIES. 
|DANA’S GEOLOGIES. 
TENNY’S ZOOLOGY. 
TENNY’S NAT..HIST. 
COOLEY’S CHEMISTRY. 
COOLEY’S PHILOSOPHY 
GUYOT’S PHYS. GEOG. 
LOOMIS’S MUSIC. 
TOWNSEND'S CIVIL GOV'T 
FISHER’S OUTLINES OF 
UNIVERSAL HIST. 
KIDDLE’S ASTRONOMY. 
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EDUCATIONAL MOSAICS, 


By Gen. Taomas J. Menees, 
Island State Normal Schoo! Av book tbat every every 
brett and educator Should be Price, post- 


INSTITUTES OF GENERAL “on 


AMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL.D. 
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ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL TECHNICS. 
Female Seminary, Exeter, N 


teacher of Chemistry shoul 


have. Price, 


By GzorGE N. Cross, A.M., ar reectpal Robinson 
z + boo! 





2 
STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
By Witi1amM A. Mowry, Ph.D., Boston. A 
text-book for the use of classes in Civil Govern- 
ment. (Ready October 1st.) 


& 124 Wabash Avenue, GaIPACe 
9 Bond Street, NEW YOR 





Rolfe’s Series of English Classics 
UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST SCHOOL EDITION PUBLISHED. 


*‘ Rolfe’s Shakespeare ” has been before the public for several years, and its position as the leading edition of the poet for school 
use is well and firmly established. The more recent volumes of the series, Gray, Goldsmith, and Browning, were received from the 


press with such eagerness, and aré to-day so widely circulated as to require little mention at the hands of the publishers. 


The impetus 


which they acquired from the start through flattering reviews by ripe scholars, and the hearty and unsolicited praise of practical 
instructors, after thorough trial, insures their general use in the best schools. 


Our purpose in mentioning these facts at this time is to introduce to notice the latest issue in Rolfe’s Series, 


‘* Minor Poems of 


John Milton,” which the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette says, is ‘In every respect a worthy companion to its predecessors.” 
To teachers desiring for class use any of the Works of Shakespeare, the Select Poems of Gray or Goldsmith, the Select Poems or 
Dramas of Browning, or the Minor Poems of Milton, we can heartily recommend Rolfe’s Series, and will send any of the volumes for 


examination, in Cloth, at 47 cents ; in Paper, at 33 cents. 


CHICAGO AGENCY 
255 & 257 Wabash Avenue. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 


BOSTON ACENCY: 
50 Bromfield Street, 
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Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 


Illustrated Price List 
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Pencils 
Che Ndeot and the West 
Of afl Lencits, 
E. FABER’S 
Penholders and Rubber Erasers 


MADE ESPECIALLY FOR ALL GRADES IN SCHOOLS. 
If you cannot obtain the 


FABER MAKE 


Pencils, Penholder s, etc., 
TAKE NO OTHERS, 
But send Fourteen cents for splendid Case of 
Samples, worth thrice the money, or Ten cents 
for one dozen assorted kinds, with 


LESSON ON LEAD PENCILS. 


THR NEW A. W. P. 
Free Hand Drawing Pencil. 


Single Samples Free, 
Address, 
8ducational Department, 
EBERHARD FABER, 
D45.547 Leart St., nr. Broadwary, 
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PUBLISH— 


CROCEBR’S Method of Teaching Geography. 


By Luorettra Crocesr, Supervisor of Boston,” 


Public Schools, 
PHILIPS’ Historical Readers. 


For SUPPLEMENTAL WORK. 


No. 1. Stories from English History, 
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WOOD'S Natural History Readers. 

By Rev. J. G. Woon, M. A. 
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CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is a Brain and Nerve Fuod and gives new life and energy to all who are mervous and ex- 
hausted. It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children, The 
Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain workers, cured their nervous pdstra- 
tion, and now maintain their bodily and tal’vigor by ita use. Ttis a eure of nervous 
derangements and debility in old or young. Not a secret, formula on every label. A 
vital phosphite, not a laboratory phosphate or soda water absurdity. 


56 WEST 25th STREET, WN. Y. For fale by Druggists, or mail, $1.00. 


Le E. B. BENJAMIN, ~ “NEWYORK. 


Importer aud Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATES, PURE CHEMICALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING y 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus for sal gale at lowe rateorbestiroode riY~¥" 


Sem FYOSEPH GILLOTT Sg 
me STEEL PENS. 


¥ COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
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FINE WRITING, Wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos, 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, X. ¥. YENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
EVERYTHING for the SCHOOL-ROOM., 


SCHODL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Price Lists on application. - - - Correspondence svlicited. 
ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 


Manufacturer of 


Badges and Medals for Pupils of Bemigarios and Schools, 
also Claes Pins, Bracelets. 


19 JOHN STREET, “NEW YORK. 
a” Send for Illustrated catal 











Parents, Teachers or Scholars Seirie any — ef Jewelry for personal 
use or for presentations ca n be cuppiied Watches—Rings—Pins— 
Bracelets—Di Chains. Latest styles cotn prices reasonable. 








200 Beautiful Blackboard Patterns in Drawing. 


Mailed for 35 cts. New Sixth and Seventh Sheets alone 10 cts. 


The Essentials of Physiology with Drawings. 
Book, 44 pp. 30 cts. 
I teach Book-keeping by correspondence. Write for plan. 
Ww. N. HULL, Professor in State Normal School, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


TO BOARDS OF EDUCATION, SUPERINTENDENTS AND JANITORS. 


I am prer pared bo bur of pay oom. whether a —— -~w B if, ,000 dollars — school ay 
Encyclopeedia, Se cations, Harpers’, Scribners, Magazines and Magazines o 
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W. J. WEEDON, Wholesale Dealer in School, Subscription and Standard 
Books, 25 Chambers Street, New York. 419 and 421 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
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Elisworth’s Reversible Writing Books. 
DA gg AND PERFECTED. 
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and See how it Works. Series, 60 cts. Address, 
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7 Bond Street, New York, 
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RANCE has just passed through one of those 
crises that have occurred so frequently there in 
the past. Upon the retirement of M. Grevy, from 
the presidency, the friends of the republic stood in 
fear of monarchism, imperialism, communism, and 
a military dictatorship; but happily all these dan- 
gers have been averted by the choice of a new presi- 
dent. M. Sadi-Carnot is generally admitted to be the 
man who can guide the republic safely through these 
troublous times. The fact that he has not excited 
envy, and that his ambitions have frightened no 
one, gives him incontestable authority for satisfying 
the political bitterness of factions. He is not cred- 
ited with great abilities, but is said to possess plain 
common sense, a quality which is oftentimes of far 
more value to the possessor. He has shown that he 
has both integrity and firmness, and he may, there- 
fore, succeed in checking corruption, husbanding the 
resources of the country, and restoring confidence 
in democratic government. 





‘THERE are peculiar people who are always on 

the look out for something bad, ‘* Something’s 
going to happen, I’m sure,” and something does 
happen, for something is happening all the time. 
There was once an old lady who made it a point to 


attend all the funerals within her reach ; and her 
great care was to take a good look at the ‘‘ remains.” 
That look was food for unlimited talk. There are 
some who are talking always about their own dis- 
eases, describing ad nauseam, all their symptoms 
and what sort of nostrums they have taken. Teach- 
ers are peculiar people; at, least, some old teachers 
grow peculiar. We know one who tells the same 
old stories over and over again, blissfully unconsci- 
ous of the number of times they had been repeated. 
In his younger days a certain teacher tried a certain 
way of stopping whispering. It worked excellently 
then; but, somehow it has never worked since, but 
he keeps on trying it, and probably will keep on the 
rest of hislife. It has become a habit now. Pecu- 
Miar people sometimes get into ruts, or harden into 
fixed forms, so that cast iron is easier to mold. 
They are peculiar fossils, good cabinet specimens of 
a pre-historic age, but quite too antiquated for the 
present. Other peculiar people are quick in draw- 
ing conclusions; they never get into ruts, for they 
do not remain of one opinion long enough. Sucha 
person, one of our subscribers, received a dunning 
bill, misdirected, not intended for him at all, but he 
concluded at once that he was insulted, and wrote 
to stop his paper. Poor fellow, he’ll not read this 
for his paper doesn’t go to him any more. 

A peculiar teacher last summer, on his way to 
Chicago, saw a traveling bag on one end of a seat 
that had just been vacated by a passenger who was 
standing on the platform. The train was just mov- 
ing; he seized the bag, and threw it out of the win- 
dow at the astonished stranger’s feet. Soon the rea! 
owner of the bag returned, and positively foamed 
at the mouth to learn that his ‘‘ wedding suit,” 
which was in the bag, had been left now many miles 
behind. His wedding hour was fixed too soon for 
him to recover the property in time for the eventful 
occasion. Our peculiar friend wished for once that 
he was not quite so ‘ peculiar.” 

Conclusion 1. Don't be too hasty in drawing 
your conclusions. Perhaps you are wrong; perhaps, 
you didn’t pay up last year. Itis within the bounds 
of possibility that you may err, and the paper be 
right. Perhaps ? 

Conclusion 2. Old things are not always the best 
things. The world moves. Light is increasing. 
Men are thinking. Don’t be positive that your old 
ways have not outlived their usefulness. Perhaps ? 





‘THE daily press informs us that the Cambridge, 

Massachusetts, police, have just broken up a 
dangerous gang of young robbers and thieves in 
that city who were banded together under the name 
of ‘‘ White Wings Club.” The headquarters were 
in the cellar of a rum-shop. They numbered about 
thirty, their ages ranging from ten to twenty years. 
They received the incentive to organize as midnight 
marauders from trashy literature. Underneath the 
cellar, reached by a trap-door cunningly concealed, 
was a sort of cave or tunnel in which the articles the 
gang wished to hide were stored. Besides this club- 
room or headquarters the White Wings had places 
in the woods and swamps where they stored goods 
they had stolen, or where they could cook and devour 
anything they had picked up ina raid. At one of 
the resorts in the woods the officers found a pile of 
feathers large enough to filltwo good-sized bolsters, 
which represented probably 100 or 150 stolen chick- 
ens. Eighteen other boys were implicated whose 
ages ranged from eleven to nineteen years. 

Another instance of a like nature recently oc- 
curred in the town of Nanticoke, Penna. There, only 
one boy appeared on the scene. He had been read- 
ing dime novels, and the result was he stood ou the” 
street corners, swinging his revolver, threatening to 
shoot and scalp all the people in town. People fled 
from his presence. After he was arrested he con- 





he had stolen $150 dollars from his parents. 

Here are the seeds, “trashy literature,” ‘‘ dime 
novels,” ‘“‘rum-shops.” What more potent instru- 
ments of the devil can be found? The state organ- 
izes schools for the uplifting of the race, and the 
ever present spirit of evil organizes other schools for 
its degradation. It is almost impossible, in most 
places, for teachers to do much towards shutting up 
saloons, but they can do a great deal towards coun- 
teracting the evil effects Lf bad books. How? By 
creating a genuine taste for what is good. Two 
tastes directly opposite cannot live in the same mind. 
Let the good get strong hold, and it will drive out 
the bad. A taste for good history, good travel, 
good stories, good science, good art will keep out an 
equal quantity of their opposites. 


WE have never discussed the subject of interna- 

tional copyright in these columns, but it is a 
subject of great intcrest to many of our readers, not 
only because many of them are authors, but because 
the question is one of right. It belongs to the sub- 
ject of ethics, and it should be decided at once, 
whether it is just to take what belongs to another 
without paying him for his property, and then ex- 
cuse ourselves because the owner is a foreigner. 
Mr. Lowell well says that, ‘‘ the argument rests not 
upon interest or expediency, but upon honesty and 
justice.” 








FITHER the resolutions of the New York super- 
intendents at their recent meeting at Rochester 
are much misreported, or they are contradictory. 
They declare that the existing laws on compulsory 
education are ‘‘ sufficient” and still they fail to fix 
definitely the obligation to enforce them. This 
would seem to render them insufficient. This ques- 
tion is one of vital importanc., since the whole 
number who attend school in this state for some 
period in the past year, in proportion to the whole 
number of school age, has been decreasing since 
1870. Which way is the great state of New York 
traveling, forward, or backward? It looks as 
though it was going down hill. 





POLITENESS is a quality that is of value even 

to arailroad official, but it always marks a Chris- 
tian gentleman. A few years ago, so we read the 
other day, a company of travelers were on a west” 
bound express train of the Fitchburg Railway as it 
rolled rapidly along the roadbed which follows the 
tortuous course of the Greenfield Valley, the cars 
swaying to and fro with every change of the road's 
curve. Their attention was attracted to an old gen- 
tleman of large and slightly stooping frame, blithe 
action, strong, benign, and scholarly face. They 
noticed that as acquaintances in passing stopped to 
shake hands or speak with him he always rose and 
stood to receive or extend greetings, and that when 
he wished to gain some information from the con- 
ductor or brakeman, he rose as he addressed his 
fellow-man. Who was this man? That notable 
teacher Mark Hopkins. Young people can learna 
most valuable lesson from this prince among men. 





Hew can this overpowering greed of gold be 

lessened? A telegram was sent to members of 
Congress during its last session: ‘‘ New York sold 
$13,000,000 of goods to Utah last year. Hands off.” 
The Liquor Dealers’ Protective Union went to Al- 
bany last winter with these words, ‘“‘We have 
75,000 votes, and millions of money behind us. If 
you do not give us what we want we will destroy 
you.” To the schools we must gofor protection. If 
we cannot convert old sinners we can train up a race 
of upright, virtue-loving young men, and women, 
with clean hands and pure hearts. Jt must be done. 
Teachers, you havethe molding of the next genera- 





|fessed he was going West toshoot Indians, and that 


tion in your hands. 
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““WHO OWNS THE CHILD?” 





In old Sparta the question would have been easily 
answered. Why not in new America? Because the 
title-deed to children is not now quite as undisputed as 
then. In the ideal state of the future full power will be 
given to parents to do with their children as they please. 
Laws will be relaxed or repealed, and the individual 
will be left to do about as he likes. But this state of 
things is in Utopia. Yet it must be confessed that we 
are nearer the era of personal liberty than ever before— 
an era when each man will be given full power to regu- 
late his own conduct according to his own desires ; but 
at present we are under the reign of law. What does 
this law say concerning the child? That 

Each child must be educated, clothed, and properly 
cared for. 

Parents have the privilege left to them of buying 
clothing and getting food wherever they please. They 
can send their children to the public school, or a private 
one, or to none at all, but they must be restrained, 
clothed, and educated. This is the law of Christian 
civilization. It is common law, and in most states stat- 
ute law as well. Is it assumed that the state is better 
than its citizens? By no means. But it is assumed 
that the state is as good as those who constitute the 
majority of its citizens. Majorities are the rulers in a 
republic, and the will of the majority must be so re- 
spected as to be obeyed. This majority says in our 
country : 

If the parent will not educate, clothe, and properly 
care for his children, the state will do it—not for the 

parent, but for itself. 

Here the state assumes ownership in the child it thus 
takes into its own care. It declares what the parent 
must do, and what it must not do, and in assuming to 
do for the parent what he will not do for himself, or in 
forbidding him to do some things he wants to do, the 
state is assuming an ownership in the child that is 
older, in its right, than Sparta. Yes, as old as the 
human race, for it belongs to the elements of eternal fit- 
ness of things that no man, not even a parent, can per- 
sist in doing what is detrimental to the well-being of the 
majority. As long as individual men are in rebellion 
against the rule of right, so long will it be necessary for 
the state (or what is the same, the officers of the major- 
ity) to step in and put down the rebellion, and keep the 
order, peace, and perpetuity of the government free 
from harm. 

Ignorance is rebellion. No other rebellion can be so 
bad. An ignorant, uneducated man is an ungovernable 
man. It is said that there is a sort of education that is 
worse than ignorance, but no one has yet described its 
course of study. Knowledge may be turned to bad use, 
but ignorance is always radically bad. It is a force 
turning everything it touches to bad uses. Knowledge 
is certain to promote virtue; ignorance is equally certain 
to promote vice. 


* 





THE LONDON EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 

The education of the children of London, of the ele- 
mentary class, is provided by a double system of ele. 
mentary schools, There are, first, the 897 schools main- 
tained by the school board at the cost of the rate- 
payers, which offer accommodation for 397,117 children ; 
and secondly, there is the non-board system of schools, 
offering accommodation for 260,270 children in 662 
schools, which uncontrolled by the school board, and 
unaided by the rates, is under the independent manage- 
ment of persons interested in education and mainly con- 
nected with religious societies, Each system works 
under the same Parliamentary code of regulations, and 
the work of each is impartiully assessed by the Educa- 
tion Department, and impartially assisted by the Gov- 
ernment grant. Sofar as Parliament and the Executive 
Government are concerned, each system is treated alike, 
But, nothwithstanding this equitable treatment, says 
the president of the London board, there is one marked 
difference between the two systems. The first, relying 
upon local rates, is in a state of continual expansion ; 
the second, supported by voluntary subscriptions, is in 
a state of decadence and decay. He says that in the 
last ten years, while the school accommodation in Lon- 
don board schools has increased by 125 per cent., the 
accommodation in non-board schools, bas decreased by 
eight per cent. He believes that the non-board system 
will gradually break down entirely, if some method of 
help is not devised. If this were to happen now the 
taxes levied for board schools, would have to be doubled, 
and an outlay of capital of $25,000,000 would have to be 
made. The total number of children of the elementary 








peeanpr sag and of the ages of from three to thirteen 
years, scheduled by the school board visitors at Easter, 
1887, was 761,826. Besides these were 34,081 children 
over thirteen years of age, who had been unable to pass 
the standard of exemption, and were, therefore, under 
the obligation to attend school. This gives a total of 
795,907 children. 





THE next annual meeting of the Nat‘onal Educational 
Association will be held in San Francisco, California, 
July 17 to 20. Very favorable railway rates will be 
made from all leading points of the Union, with choice 
of routesin going and returning. Special excursion rates 
will be made from San Francisco to all points of interest 
in California and to Alaska and the Sandwich Islands. 
The people of California are prepared to give their guests 
awarm welcome. The Board of Directors extend to you 
a most cordial invitation to go to the Coast with the 
Association for your summer outing, and to participate 
in its meetings. The officers of the Association are 
Aaron Gove, Denver, president; James H. Canfield, 
Lawrence, Kansas, secretary ; and Edwin C. Hewett, 
Normal, Ill., treasurer. 

Ex-President W. E. Sheldon, 8 Somerset St., Boston, 
has been asked to take charge of the transportation in 
New England; Jerome Allen, 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 
City, Director for New York, and Mr. Joseph Clark, 
Newark, Director for New Jersey, have been asked to 
take charge of transportation for New York and New 
Jersey. Hon. J. W. Holcombe, Second Vice President, 
has been asked to take charge of transportation for 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, assisted by the 
Directors for those states :—Pres. E. O. Lyte, Millers- 
ville ; Supt. Henry A. Wise, Baltimore ; and Supt. John 
L. Buchanan, Richmond, Other states will work as 
units, or combine in the discretion of their respective 
directors. 





Our portraits of leading educational men, we think 
are very good. The picture of Mr. Houck will be recog- 
nized by all Pennsylvania teachers. This feature of 
the JOURNAL will be continued and rendered if possible 
more attractive in the future than in the past. 





FULL information concerning the College of Pedagogy, 
in connection with the University of the City of New 
York, will soon be published. It is expected that some 
plan will be adopted by which the work of teaching will 
be recognized as equal to the other learned professions. 
When our universities acknowledge pedagogy to be a 
science, and its practice an art, by special academic de. 
grees,a step will be taken in advance of anything reached 
heretofore, The degrees given must be carefu.ly guarded 
and every effort put forth to prevent third rate institu- 
tions from cheapening its value. The University is con- 
templating no holiday course of study. When the honors 
of this school shall be conferred it will be for work,both 
thorough and extensive. 





In the last issue of THz ScHoot JouRNAL in the 
middle of the second page the article on ‘‘ Systems of 
Examination” credited to State Superintendent Draper 
was from the pen of ex-Superintendent Ruggles, the 
very worthy predecessor of Mr. Draper. Weare after all 
gratified at this mistake because it emphasizes the fact 
that Mr. Draper has been carrying out ideas which have 
long been held by Mr. Ruggles, as well as by a large body 
of educators in this state. 





AGRICULTURAL Colleges have generally;been failures as 


tutions of learning. Most of them have been good tech- 
nically and industrially ; but poor agriculturally. Corn 
has grown no better on college farms than on other 
farme,and no more freedom from pests has been enjoyed 
on state lands, than on private lands. In view of 
this fact, it is refreshing to hear of one college that has 
stuck to its text, and is preaching a good sermon. We 
refer to the Mississippi Agricultural College at Stark- 
ville, under the care of General Lee. In answer to the 
question why his school was so successful, he replied : 
“We have never lost sight of the purpose for which we were 
founded. On the contrary we have always steadily pursued ft; or- 
ganized asan agricultural college,we bave always been one ; every 
thing we have done has been done with an eye looking to the im- 
provement of theagricultural community. We have taught prac- 
tical farming, our experiments have been of a practical nature, 
and the farmer, at first disposed to resent the imsinuation that 
his children could be taught how to make land productive b« tter 
here than at home, has about come round, and now comes here 
himself with his troubles. We get inquiries every day from farm- 





ers, in regard to farm matters, all of which are promptly an- 
swered.” 


farmers’ schools ; but successful as higher literary insti- 


MaRTIN LUTHER at one time said : 

“The school-masters in my days were tyrants and execu- 
tioners ; the schools were jails and heils! And in spite of fear 
and misery, floggings and tremblings, nothing was learned, The 
joung people were treated altogether too severely, so that they 
might well have been called martyrs. Time was wasted ovr 
mapy useless things, and thus many an able mind was ruined.” 





A PRINCIPAL in one of the New York City up-town 
public schools recently found a number of indecent 
photographs in pcssession of one of the boy pupils, end 
seized them. It is several years since any such pic tures 
have been found in the hands of children in the schools, 
though there have been suspicions in some of the 
schools that boys had such pictures. Superintendent 
Jasper said that there was no by-law authorizing the 
principals to search pupils suspected of havieg improper 
pictures, but he thought a teacher would be justified in 
making such a search. 





Principat E. H. Cook, of the Potsdam State Norn.al 
School, New York, is a memberof the committee to ex- 
amine and report upon school-house designs called for 
by the Department of Public Instruction of this state. 
By a mistake his name was omitted from an account 
of this enterprise in our columns a few weeks ago. 





THE pedagogical course of reading and study of we 
New Jersey Reading Circle includes the following 
bouks : 

Quick’s Educational Reformers. 

Hailman’s History of Pedagogy. 

Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

Parker’s Talks on Teaching. 

Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 

Jos. Payne’s Lectures on Education. 

Compayre’s History of Pedagogy. 

Tate’s Philosophy of Education. 

Other books required are : 

Sully’s Psychology (abridged). 

Swinton’s Studies in Literature. 

Barnes’ Medieval and Modern History. 

Hawthorne—Riverside edition. 

Irving’s Sketch Book. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline. 

B. C. Gregory, 60 Park Street, Newark, N. J., is secre- 
tary, to whom all communications should be addressed. 





Durine the coming meeting of the Minnesota State 
Teachers’ Association PrEsIDENT THOMas J. Gray of 
the St. Cloud State Normal School, Minn. will speak on 
the ‘Relation of the Normal Schools to the High 
Schools.” This is a most important topic and it will be 
ably handled. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes that Pasadena, Cal., a city of 
.0,000 inhabitants, has no saloon, the last battle with 
intemperance having been fought. The city council 
refused to grant a license to the only saloon-keeper in 
the city. He persisted in selling liquor, however, and 
was arrested. The State Supreme Court has decided in 
favor of the council, and his saloon has been closed. 
Those who predict dolefully that the powers of evil 
threaten to overcome us should note this. Evil is 
strong, it is true, but not so strong as the forces arrayed 
against it, for the latter are the ranks of those whose 
mental, and moral powers are trained and educated. 
It is a significant fact that Pasadena supports some of 
the finest schools in the country. Education is the fac- 
tor in civilization, East or West. It always has been and 
always will be. 





TEMPERANCE EDUCATION IN ONTARIO. 


There is a prospect that the law prescribing temper- 
ance instruction in the public schools of the Province, 
will soon be more rigidly enforced. To a temperance 
deputation which has called upon the minister of edu- 
cation, in regard to this matter, he replied as follows : 

The subject of scientific temperance instruvtion bad been 
placed by the new regulations, on precisely the same footing as 
all other subjects on the school program, and if teachers did 
their duty and carried out the instructions from the department, 
they would teach just as they did arithmetic, grammar or any 
other subject. In the event of any board of trustees, together 
with the inspector, using their discretionary powers to exclude 
the subject of scientific temperance from the schools in their 
jurisdiction, the department would have no option but to deal 
with the matter exactly as with the exclusion of any Other sub- 
ject. 


Tue word female is used im a very careless way by 
writers and speakers. A Canadian recently re- 
ferred editoriaity to"! the young f es of Canada. 
{It meant young Canadian women ; but i it m — also 
have meant young female bears or wolves. 
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PERSONALS. 

Miss ELIZABETH H., Denio, lecturer on the “ History 
of Art” at Wellesley College, has made a fine German 
translation of “ Ramona,” by “‘H. H.” It has been 
published in Leipsig. 

GENERAL FRaNcIS A. WaLKER, the distinguished 
head of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
a member of the school board of Boston, has lately 
been attacking the present mode cf teaching arithme- 
tic in the Boston schools. 

THE French Gevernment, {through its legation at 
Washington, has conferred the cross of an officer of the 
Legion of Honor upon Dr, H. F. Peters, the astronomer 
of Hamilton College. 





Pror. Henry Drummonp, of Glasgow, will be offered 
the presidency of Union College. 





DgAN ALFRED A. Wriaut, of the Chautauqua School 
of Theology, has just returned from Chautauqua Insti- 
tute work in Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee, Oct- 
21, to Nov. 21. 

At Terre Haute, Ind., his class in the New Testament 
Greek, Alphabet Course, numbered 103 enrolled stu- 
dents; at Evansville, Ind., 109, at New Albany, Ind., 
195 ; at Louisville, Ky., 271 ; and ia connection with the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, National Con- 
vention, at Nashville, Tenn., 55. 


Hon. Ina G. Horr, California’s superintendent of 
public instruction, came from New England, and once 
taught school at West Amesbury, under the superin- 
tendence of John Greenleaf Whittier. 


PRESIDENT GILMAN, of Johns Hopkins University, 
invited Hon, Andrew D. White, of Cornell University, 
to accompany him in his tour to Egypt. 


At a gathering of The Patriotic Sons of America, an 
order many years old, held recently at Pueblo, Colorado, 
Superintendent F. B, Gault, of that place, delivered a 
most appropriate address on ‘‘ A Short Study in Civics.” 
His words were inspiring, and, loyal to his profession, 
he spoke ably in behalf of free schools and the education 
of the youth in our country. Mr. Gault is a well-known 
and enthusiastic educator. : 


A LETTER FROM A NEW YORK TEACHER. 








The writer was glad to notice in your last issue that 
the editor knew what had for many weeks occupied the 
attention of the City Superintendent and his assistants 
with respeet to the much-talked-of subject of Manual 
Training, as it is hereafter to be taught in our schools, 
primary and grammar. Many -weeks and much anx- 
ious thought have been bestowed on the preparation of 
the revised Course of Studies, with special reference to 
such studies and exercises known by the oft-quoted 
words “manual training.” The question of time for 
the consideration of other studies had to receive much 
attention, and if what we are informed be correct, a 
proper division of it has been made so that the new 
subject may receive its share, while the others shall not 
have been deprived of what is necessary fora proper 
and thorough acquaintance with them. When the 
subject shall be asked for in the schools by the school 
trustees, will principals and teachers manifest the same 
reluctance in having it introduced into their classes as 
they have shown in conversations with each other? It 
isan important and useful study, designed for all 
grades, aud when properly taught will prove a benefit 
to all, and teachers may as well prepare to accept it, so 
that it may prove a great success, as it is bound to re- 
main, instead of speaking of it in contemptuous terms 


and declaring that they will not have the experiment 


tried in their schools, if they can prevent it, 
Miss Benedict's report of a fifteen-minute music lesson 


in the class taught by Miss Higgins, a teacher in Mr. Mc- 
Nary’s school in 110th street near Third avenue, printed 
in the same issue is excellent. The lesson isin accord- 








HON. HENRY HOUCK. 





By Supt. WILL 8S. Monrog, Nanticoke, Pa, 


Deputy State Superintendent Houck, of Pennsylvania, 
isa specimen of that new type of American manhood, 
which philosophers have been predicting will one day 
appear to transcend humanity as the result of the high- 
est evolution. He was born in Lancaster county, this 
state, March, 1836, and has in his veins a cosmopolitan 
mingling of the blood of several nationalities. In his 
intellectual character, fine discernment, and clever wit, 
he does his German ancestors honor ; while his practical 
morality and sterling common sense indicate at once a 
Puritan element in his nature, The rudiments of his 
education were obtained at the common school, the 
Annville Academy, and the Arcadian Institute. At an 
early age he began teaching, supplementing, in the mean- 
time, his education by a course of instruction in the 
Latin and Greek languages. In 1859, he was called 
from the principalship of the North Lebanon High 
School to become superintendent of the schools of 
Lebanon county, a position to which he was afterwards 
three times re-elected. He resigned the county superin- 
tendency in 1867, to become recording clerk in the school 
department of the state. Merit alone won for him this 
position, for he was called to it without solicitation on 
the pat of him self or friends. On the death of the De- 
puty State Superintendent in 1869, he was promoted to 
the position which he now holds; and during these 
eighteen years he has discharged the duties connected 
with his office in a manner which reflects great credit 
on both himself and the common school system of Penn- 
sylvania. As an educational lecturer, he has been before 
teachers’ institutes in every county in this state and 
many states in the Union, and everywhere received with 
great favor. 





PRINCIPAL A. B, POLAND, of the Jersey City High 
School, has been elected to fill the position of City Sup- 
erintendent of Schools, the office just vacated by Mr. A. 
W. Edson. Mr. Sweeney is the new High School prin- 
cipal. 

Tue Voyage of Life.—First College Student—Yes, 
George, my mind is made up; fame first, wealth next, 
then marriage. 

} Second College Student.—I disagree with you, John. 
My plan is wealth first, then the achievement of fame 
will be easy enough. After that marriage. 

Ten years later.—George—Say, John, stop a moment. 

John.—In a big hurry, George. Old Doctor Blank 


for another. All the childlen have the measles. Any- 
thing I can do for you. 
Yes, John ; lend me a nickel to buy a safety-pin. 


won't come again until his bill is paid and I’m hunting 


A WOMAN school teavher at Bayport, L. I., was before 
Justice Naehoe recently, charged with intoxication. 


DR. DICKINSON ON MANUAL TRAINING. 





A Review, by CoL. F. W. Parker. 


In the June number of Education, a monthly magazine 
published in Boston, Dr. Dickinson, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, discusses the value 
of handwork in public schools. It is not the purpose of 
this article to present proof that manual training should 
be introduced into our schools, but on account of the gen- 
eral interest which this subject has awakened, to exam- 
ine the arguments presented by Dr. Dickinson. 

The first part, and, in fact, the greater part, of Dr. 
Dickinson’s article against manual training as a factor 
in education, is devoted to a thorough exposition of the 
generally admitted fact that trades, and that which is 
termed technical education, should have no place what- 
ever in our common school system ; that the education 
which the state gives should have for its motive the har- 
monious development of the human being, and that no 
study or work should be introduced which does not 
point to this one end. To use his own words, “It 
seems to be generally admitted that any system of pub- 
lic instruction that does not make human development 
with all that is implied in it an end, is false in theory, 
and a failure in practice.” 

However much educators may differ in practice, 
there is a substantial agreement on the part of all in this 
one thing, viz.: nothing should be done directly in educat- 
ing a child for the sake of the thing done, for the mere 
value of the knowledge or skill acquired. The financial 
values or the practical utility of the studies should 
always be secondary and subordinate to human growth ; 
the relative and intrinsic values of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, drawing, manual training, and all other 
studies, should be found alone in the most economical 
means which they severally contribute to all-sided 
growth. Under these sound propositions, manual train- 
ing should be investigated, and if found an essential 
means of harmonious growth, should be accepted, and 
if not, should be rejected. The argument which Dr. 
Dickinson presents against trade learning is clear and 
decisive ; nothing need to be said in that direction. 

It is a common failing in argument to misjudge and 
misunderstand the statements of another. In order to 
avoid this serious difficulty, and to examine his argu- 
ments concerning manual training in public schools 
under his own thorough exposition of what real educa- 
tion should be, the arguments presented by Dr, Dickin- 
son are copied and arranged in something like a logical 
order. 

THE FIRST IS THE ARGUMENT PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


‘‘Mere manual dexterity acquired without reference 
to invention or construction, is the product of imitation. 
To produce it requires a simple practice in imitating a 
few mechanical motions made as examples to be imi- 
tated. After a sufficient number of repetitions, the 
states of mind that are the causes of the movements of 
the body are hardly the objects of consciousness at all, 
and the individual moves on under the influence of the 
mechanical principle of action.” 


THE SECOND IS THE ARGUMENT EMPIRICAL. 


‘* Great manual skill is often found with those whose 
general intelligence is of a low order. If this is true, it 
follows that there is no necessary connection between 
the two.” 


THE THIRD MAY BE CALLED THE ARGUMENT OF 
EXPEDIENCY. 

“Our schools are over-crowded with work already. 
In the elementary grades there seems to be no time for 
the systematic study of the elements of any one of the 
sciences.” 

These three paragraphs contain all that Dr. Dickinson 
presents by way of argument against manual training ; 
to be sure he quotes the opinions of eminent authorities, 
like Gladstone, Huxley, and Ruskin, concerning the 
purpose and motive of education. but their opinions are 
opposed to trade learning in schools, and have no bear- 
ing whatever upon the question of manual training as a 
means of growth. 

‘To produce manual dexterity,” says Dr. Dickinson, 
‘‘ requires a simple practice in imitating a few mechani- 
cal motions made as examples to be imitated.” It is 
very difficult to understand what bearing this statement 
has upon the main question, which is the use of hand- 
work in symmetrical development. No true educator 
ever proposed to leave invention and construction out of 


a dance with the teachings of As’t. Supt. Hoffman, who 
= has beem very successful in his methods of examining 
n music in the classes, and he doubtless feels highly grat-|are glad to assure our readers that such instances are 
in ified at the success which has attended his efforts. : rare in this latitude. Sins will be committed 
J. lin the best regulated communities. 


The Justice committed her to Raymond Street Jail. It 


manual training. It would seem, indeed, that they are 
appears that she had been off on a week’s vacation. We 


the main purposes of manual training, but as it is the 
one bit of theory in the entire argument against manual 
training, Dr. Dickinson must mean by it far more than 
is apparent. ‘To produce” all the fundamental forms 
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of expression “‘ requires a simple practice in imitating a 
few mechanical motions made as examples to be imi- 
tated.” This is plainly true of articulation, enunciation, 
pronunciation, the forms of writing, drawing, painting, 
and music, both vocal and instrumental. Thus the same 
statement can as truthfully be made of all the other 
modes of expression. For instance, ‘‘ mere vocal skill,” 
and ‘‘ manual dexterity ” in speaking, writing, drawing, 
etc., acquired without reference to invention or con- 
struction, ‘‘ are products of imitation.” ‘‘To produce 
them,” etc., so that the argument apparently made 
against manual training as a means of education may as 
pertinently be made against all other modes of expres- 
sion. One has to doubt whether the writer of the essay 
meant it for an argument at all; still, if it is an argu- 
ment, some light may be thrown upon it by an attempt 
at an explanation. 

Manual training is one of several modes of thought- 
expression, and its educational value, if value it have, 
must be found (to follow Dr. Dickinson), in the objects 
of thought which may be presented by it, and the reac- 
tive influence which this particular mode of expression 
has upon the thought it arouses. No one doubts the 
educative value of writing for instance: the plain ques- 
tion to be discussed here is: Has manual training any 
educative value ? 

To the true teacher,a demand for expression is a demand 
for thought. By such demands by each and all modes 
of expression, the teacher may arouse all the conscious 
activities to the highest degree of intensity. Expression 
is the means of bringing into consciousness certain 
definite elements of thought. It is the principal 
cause of exciting the action of the unitive or associ- 
ative forces of the mind. Observation is quickened, 
as it can be in no other way, by the demand for the ex- 
pression of the thought ; the powers of synthesis, analy- 
sis, judgment, reason, indeed all the facilities necessary 
to the elaboration and compaction of thought, are thus 
raised to the highest activity with the minimum expendi- 
ture of force. Every one knows the immense importance 
of questioning. A question is a demand for certain defi- 
nite, conscious activities. A demand for drawing, paint- 
ing, or making has the same general purpose as question- 
ing; the very important difference is, that the demand 
for one mode of thought-expression excites, and 
arouses a different kind, quality, or aspect of mental 
power than it is possible to excite and arouse by any 
other modes. Thus each mode of expression has its es- 
pecial and particular function in the evolution of 
thought, and all are absolutely needed in “‘ symmetrica] 
development.” To illustrate this, a glance at the nature 
and functions of each mode may be necessary. Modes of 


expression may be classfied: 
I.—Purely symbolic forms of expression. 
a. Gesture. 


b. Oral language. 
c. Written language. 

Nortr.—Notation in music, signs and figures in math- 
ematics are, of course, symbols. 

Pure symbols have no correspondence whatever with 
the conscious activities, they are used to express. To 
be more explicit, words are often used to express that kind 
of conscious activity, which may be called imaginal 
ideas or individual concepts. By individual concept is 
here meant the particular conscious activities which cor- 
respond to objects immediately presented to conscious- 
ness through the senses, and intermediately presented 
to consciousness by means of pure symbols, and partially 
symbolic forms. Individual concepts may be produced 
in consciousness, without being caused immediately by 
external objects, or intermediately by symbols. When 
the latter products are involuntary, they are called pro- 
ducts of fancy or phantasy ; when the will is called into 
action to produce them, they are inventions or creations; 
that is, they are originated without the full suggestion 
of externality, or will-less revery or dreams. 

It may be added that symbols are of no use whatever 
in the evolution of thought, until by unitive force they 
are associated with their approriate ideas. Symbols 
may be imitated perfectly ; but they are never symbols 
to the mind using them until they recall definite ideas. 

Il.—Forms of expression that partially correspond to 
individual concepts or mental images. Painting, draw- 
ing, modeling, and molding may be classed under this 
head, 

An artist, when he paints a tree,for instance, must have 
a comparatively full image (individual concept), which 
corresponds to a particular tree, unless he copies or 
merely imitates a flat copy. It is entirely beyond his 
art to realize (externally) his complete concept. He is 
absolutely confined to the realization of color which in- 
cludes outline (two dimensions), and the suggestion of 





the third (perspective), The painter’s mind is absorbed 
in thinking the entire concept, so that he may partially 
express it, and express it for the sole purpose of making 
those who behold his picture, think the same concept 
which he himself has. The sculptor goes one step 
farther ; he, like the painter, closely studies the nature, 
character, features, and traits of the object he is to 
model ; in other words, he first acquires a distinct con- 
cept of the object, and then expresses it partially. He 
does not suggest the third dimension, because his mode 
of expression is limited to external form ; external form 
does not directly express internal form and motives ; it 
can only suggest them. 

IlI.—There is only one mode of expression, whose 
forms may correspond, form to form, detail to detail, re- 
lation to relation, element to attribute, and that mode 
of expression has the somewhat ambiguous name of 
manual training ; strange that no better term has yet 
been found ! 

The maker of an object must first, like the painter 
and sculptor, acquire a distinct concept of the object to 
be expressed, and then his forms of expression are 
limited only by the elements of the concept itself. Judg- 
ments of form, size, weight, density, the exact relations 
and adjustments of parts, in fact, every item which per- 
tains to the full outworking of the ideal, must become 
the subjects of concentrated attention. Comparisons of 
the design, and the realization of the design, bring about 
the closest observation and consequent sharp discrimina- 
tion. 

Every student of psychology, knows the immense 
mental value of certain distinct ideas, or, as they have 


been called in this paper, individual concepts. Imagi-. 


nation, judgment, classification, close discrimination, 
and reason, depend upon distinct imaginal ideas. Those 
sense-products which correspond to external objects, 
i. e. (fundamental knowledge) are the absolute and in- 
dispensable basis of all human growth. 

An adequate concept is a perfect correspondence to 
external truth; approximating adequacy, means ap- 
proximating truth. Disconnected and indistinct ideas 
mean looseness and weakness in thought power. 

Symbols may be imitated without any association 
whatever with their appropriate ideas; paintings and 
sculpture may be imitated without any direct associa- 
tion with the mental images they express; but the full 
realization (in external forms) of a concept cannot be 
imitated without the direct and complete association 
with the concept in process of expression. Here alone, 
of all modes of expression,’ imitation cannot be used as a 
means of sham or cram. 

Dr. Dickinson is an enthusiastic advocate of drawing ; 
he says : 

‘* Drawing has an important educational value and 
should be introduced into every public school in the 
land. It implies a careful and prolonged observation of 
things to be described. It presents occasions for the free 
exercise of judgment, imagination, and invention. It is 
one of the best means of cultivating the taste, by re- 
quiring the exercise of all those faculties upon which 
the activity of taste depends, and by directing attention 
to the beautiful in the books of nature and art.” 

Drawing ‘‘ implies a careful and prolonged observation 
of things to be described.” Can it not be said that man- 
ual training ‘‘implies a careful and prolonged observation 
of the things” to be made? By which mode of ex- 
pression is the more careful or more prolonged observa- 
tion required? Are there more important occasions for 
the ‘free exercise of judgment, imagination, and in- 
vention,” in making an object or in the drawing of the 
same objects? The painter’s art may require the highest 
mental power, the sculptor the next in degree, and the 
maker’s the lowest, yet it is exceedingly pertinent to 
this question, to inquire whether the lowest and the 
lower do not prepare for the higher and the highest ? 

It would be well in this connection to note that pre- 
cisely the same points which the secretary here presents 
to-day against manual training, were strenuously urged 
against drawing in the public schools in Massachusetts 
fifteen years ago. 

In the mooted question of manual training the first 
point to be decided is: Has the one mode of expression 
which demands a full realization of thought forvits 
expression, any educative influence ? 

2. Are observation, investigation, study of books, and 
the other modes of expression adequate to aid the mind 
in building the concepts that are essential to growth, 
without the aid of manual training? 

8. If not, then are the subjects of thought that should 
be enhanced by manual training in the minds of 
children before they enter school ? 

4, Are the accidents of the child’s common life suf- 


ficient to induce the mental power which hand work 
should bring about ? 

5. If manual training is a means of education; if no 
other means will take its place ; if birth or accident fail 
to supply the necessary power; is manual training of 
sufficient importance to have a place in schools? 

A full discussion of these points it seems cannot be 
limited to Dr. Dickinson’s theory of imitation. Manual 
dexterity calligraphic and drawing dexterity ,are brought 
about by overcoming certain definite lines of physical re- 
sistance in thought expression,so that consciousness of the 
effort is reduced to the minimum and the mind is thus left 
free to concentrate upon the subject of thought. Thus 
jmitation does its perfect work ; if, however, imitation 
stops with imitation, it isan end in itself, and its ed- 
ucational power is extremely limited. The educative 
value of vocal skill and manual dexterity are not to be 
found in themselves, but in the subjects of thought 
which are held in consciousness and controlled by the 
will while the efforts to express them are being made. 

Dr. Dickinson turns immediately from theory and 
appeals to experience. The data given in regard to per- 
sons of a low order of intelligence, who possess a high 
degree of manual skill are not sufficiently clear for 
scientific investigation. There are many degrees of in- 
telligence—of particular intelligence—of general in- 
telligence. 

The inference seems perfectly true, that there is no 
necessary connection between facts in geography, his- 
tory, or literature, and mental power to invent and 
make a machine. Indeed, a skillful mechanic might 
invent and make machinery all his life and not know of 
the relations of Russia and Austria to Bulgaria. His 
general intelligence might be *‘ of a low order” and his 
particular intelligence, 7. e., his mental power to conceive 
and execute, of a very high order. One may be ex- 
ceedingly intelligent so far as facts are concerned, and 
exceedingly limited in the power to generalize. 

Knowledge of facts does not necessarily lead to rea- 
soning power, but on the other hand, reasoning power 
1 to an immense stimulus to the acquisition of facts. 

e question of manual training is not a question of 
general intelligence, neither is education a question of a 
mere acquirement of facts. Education, says Pestalozzi, 
is the “generation of power.” Symmetrical develop- 
ment means all-sided power or growth first, and general 
intelligence and culture follow as sequences. The bar- 
barian may become a skillful mechanic ; he may acquire 
a particular intelligence ; but, owing to his heredity and 
environment, be exceedingly limited in general in- 
telligence. 

To measure the effect of hand skill upon mechanics, 
‘‘ of a low order of general intelligence,” it is necessary 
to know, first, their inborn energy, and second, the cir- 
cumstances of their education, and then the mental 
power acquired by manual training may be predicated 
with some degree of accuracy. 

No one ever claimed that manual training is the one 
means of general intelligence or of all-sided growth. 
All that is claimed for its use in education is that it may 
be one of the many means or factors of symmetrical 
development. The developing influence of geometry, 
when properly studied, is unquestionable. Still it is 
very easy to see that one may master geometry and 
still have a ‘“‘ very low order of general intelligence ;” 
the same may be said of arithmetic. Indeed, no one 
branch of teaching or training endows a student with 
‘* general intelligence, ” much less harmonious powers. 

Several statements quite as true as the one from which 
Dr. Dickinson seems to draw such a broad inference, 
may be easily made ; for instance : 

1. Great skill in mathematics is very often found in 
those whose intelligence is of a low order—Zerah Col- 
burn, for example. 

2. Great skill in music is often found with those whose 
general intelligence is of a low order—Blind Tom being, 
perhaps, the most notable example. 

8. Great verbal memory is often found with those 
whose general intelligence is of a low order, as in the 
case of the well known Scotch idiot who could repeat 
the Bible from cover to cover. If Dr. Dickinson’s con- 
clusion be true, it follows that these corollaries are als? 
true, i. ¢., that mathematics, music, and verbal memory, 
have no necessary connection with general intelligence ; 
therefore they are not to be used as “‘ occasions for sym- 
metrical human development.” Because one subject of 
thought or one branch of training does not lead to gen- 
eral intelligence should that subject or branch be cast 
out or refused admittance to the system of common 
schools ; or, because pupils who have been through the 
course of education in the Massachusetts common 
schools are often found to be of a low order of intelligence, 
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should this solemn fact be adduced to prove that there 
is no necessary connection between ‘‘common schools 
and general intelligence?” Dr. Dickinson’s excellent 
language, “‘ It still remains to determine what are the 
occasions of this development” seems to be a proper in- 
ference from the testimony presented in his theory. 
The truth of the statement that men possessing great 
manual dexterity are often found with a “low order 
of intelligence” has not yet been questioned in this dis- 
cussion, but is it true? The best part of the writer's 
life has been spent in New England among mechanics, 
and he cannot remember one person of “great manual 
skill” who was not at the same true of more than or- 
dinary intelligence. A large majority of Dr. Dickinson's 
constituents are the “‘ greasy mechanics” of the grand 
old commonwealth! The Doctor’s sources of information 
must cover a far wider range than the writer’s, still he 
begs to doubt if there is a single mechanic possessed of 
great manual skill in Massachusetts, who-does not have 
very fair general intelligence. 

The testimony of the President of a Western In- 
dustrial Institution is indeed a bit of important evidence. 
He has not noticed any quickening of intellectual life 
by means of handwork. If this statement is a univers- 
al truth it certainly isa very strong argument against 
manual training in public schools. The President in 
question finds that those pupils are the ‘‘ best workers 
who have clear thoughts and can express themselves 
clearly, and who have mathematical ability.” 

These pupils express their thoughts in wood and iron ; 
but this careful thought expression does not have, it 
seems, any appreciable reactive influence upon the 
thought itself. For instance, they have a clear concept 
of a geometrical form, or a complication of forms, which 
forms are of definite dimensions, and must be measured 
and compared in working out the design. In expres- 
sing the concept or in making the concept real,the already 
clear thoughts do not become distinct, that is, there is no 
enhancement of thought power ; in plain English, realiz- 
ing the thought in geometry and arithmetic has no in- 
tellectual effect upon the one who thinks the thought, 
and gives it to others. The speaker, stimulated by an 
immediate demand is driven to closer and closer think- 
ing, as he expresses thought in oral words. The writer 
has a still higher stimulus, although his thought power 
acts with more deliberation. Singing stimulates con- 
scious activity to a high degree of intensity, in thinking 
music. These forms of expression are immediate means 
of intense, compact thinking; but according to Dr. 
Dickinson’s witness, when one fully realizes a mind 
product by expressing it, when geometrical propositions 
are manifested, there is no perceptibly enhanced in- 
tensity of thought asa resultant ; ‘‘if this be true,” then 
throughout the ages that construction, building, mak- 
ing, which has supplied the world with material wealth, 
has had little or nothing to do with the building of the 
brain. Too much importance should not, however, be 
given to this one statement of the Western President, 
when there are so many facts which seem to point in 
an opposite direction. 

1. Agassiz remembered Manual Training “as a valua- 
ble part of his incidental education.” (Life of Agassiz.) 

2. All the great Florentine painters learned the gold- 
smith’s trade. 

8. Facts bear out the statement that the controlling 
brain power of ‘this country to-day in state, commerce, 
law, schools, and the pulpit, received fundamental de- 
velopment in workshops or on farms. It is a well 
known fact that farm boys of sixteen, with scanty book 
learning, and very little school training, will offen come 
into a city school and become, in a short time, the in- 


-tellectual leaders of their school-mates. These and 


many similar well known facts may not prove that 
manual training should be a factor in other school-work, 
but they do seem to show that there is some “‘ necessary 
connection between hand work and brain work ;” that 
the question of manual training should not be dismissed 
with the evidence of but one witness. 


Again the value of manual training, cannot be fully 
tested with boys who have passed their eight years 
primary training without hand work, and have entered 
upon their secondary education in technological schools 
like the one mentioned. Fixed habits of eight years 
text learning, can not be shaken off by a brief course 
with working tools. Even with boys of fourteen years 
of age, the investigation should be conducted with the 
greatest care, and under certain well defined conditions. 
The power of association, or that unitive force which re- 
lates different thought products engendered by differ- 
ent causes should not be left to chance for its action. 
Only minds of great inborn energy use this, the essen- 
tial reasoning power, without the discriminating assist- 


ance of teachers, who themselves comprehend the in- 
trinsic relations of thought factors. 

Students of pedagogics know very well that the or- 
ganic connections of related subjects of thought require 
the closest discrimination in teaching, they cannot 
safely be left to accident. Thus the thought aroused in 
the shop, and that aroused in the school-room may be 
essential complements each of the other, but the average 
pupil will not cognize these relations without direct 
help ; this is the office of the teacher. 

Twe questions must be answered in order to make 
the testimony which Dr. Dickinson presents of value. 
Do the teachers of mathematics make direct use of the 
thought evolved in the workshop? Do the workshop 
instructors strive to make their work complementary to 
the work of the school-room ? 

Has scientific investigation fully answered these ques- 
tions, or can it be proved that in regular technical 
schools there is as yet the necessary sympathy or con- 
certed action between the workshops and the class- 
rooms? If the geometry and arithmetic in the work- 
shop are pre-eminently objective, and the geometry and 
arithmetic of the class-room, pre-eminently of the propo- 
sition, rule-learning kind, then there is no relation be- 
tween the two; making a bridge, cannot strengthen the 
power to learn verbally the pons asinorum. 

Compare the diagramming of an English sentence 
with a complete description in writing of a long and 
carefully performed mechanical process. If a pupil 
goes from the making of a box to the making of a dia- 
gram, no enhanced power may come from the mechani- 
cal process ; but if instead of diagramming or analyzing 
a few dead sentences, he covers several pages with 
sentences all bristling with thought—thoughts evolved 
in making the box, the question is, may there not be a 
very close and profitable relation between manual train- 
ing and development in the power to use language. 

Dr. Dickinson's last argument has been called the 
argument of expediency. ‘‘ Our schools are overcrowded 
with work already.” The question under discussion is 
not of schools as they are, but of schools as they should 
be. Take Dr. Dickinson’s basis of this discussion : 
‘* The proper function of the public school is to furnish 
the occasion of symmetrical human development.” 
Manual training is proposed as one occasion. The first 
question is, has manual training any educative value? 
If it has none, then it should be rejected ; if it has, then 
the pertinent question is, Has manual training sufficient 
educative value to furnish a proper occasion for school 
work ? 

If the public schools are already overcrowded with 
occasions of symmetrical development, then the question 
would be, Is there an occasion of less educative value 
than manual training? If there is, then that occasion 
should be crowded out, and the new occasion should be 
crowded in. 

If all occasions excel handwork in value, and there is 
no room for more, it is conclusive evidence that it should 
not be admitted. The plain point at issue is the crowd- 
ing out of the inferior, and the crowding in of the supe- 
rior. Too many occasions of symmetrical development 
is something difficult to realize, especially in those 
schools where there is a scanty product in this direction. 
A thorough investigation would lead to a careful com- 
parison, and resulting estimates of the educational 
values of ‘‘ occasions.” 

Such questions as these might be profitably asked? 
Would an hour spent in handwork be of more educative 
value than an hour spent in learning columns of words 
in a spelling book? in training to diagram sentences? in 
mazy complications of unmeaning figures? in imitating 
imitations in drawing from flat copies? or in learning 
pages of conglomerated, heterogeneous facts from a 
text-book? If the time could be better spent in realizing 
thought with mechanics’ tools, then there is no question 
of “‘ overcrowding ;” it is merely a question of crowding 
out one and crowding in the other and better. 

In order to determine the value of these occasions, it 
is certainly pertinent to the question to inquire whether 
the above mentioned occasions are used in the most 
economical way in time and quality for the highest ben- 
efit to symmetrical development. A correct estimate of 
the proper time to be used upon these occasions might 
show that there is room for the much-needed sciences, 
and if manual training is an occasion, a little room 
might be spared for that. Is the overcrowding due to 
too many ‘‘ occasions for symmetrical development,” or 
too many occasions fer worthless imitations ? 

The dogmatic statement that mechanical dexterity has 
no connection with virtue, is indeed startling. ‘‘ It does 
not appear that mechanical dexterity holds any necessary 
relation to general intelligence or to virtue.”—Dr, Dick- 








inson. The highest mission of man is to give his best 
thought to his fellow man ; giving the best and all the 
best that is in him demands that he shall make of him- 
self the best. 

The highest form of worship, or service, consists in 
giving all that is good in one to others. The necessities 
of others prescribe exactly the demand made upon our 
physical, mental, and moral powers. 

However strenuously it may be denied that manual 
skill is an educative influence, this truth is undeniable— 
manual skill has laid the foundation of the moral up- 
growth of the world, in giving man material comfort, 
ease, and wealth, without which progress is impossible ; 
and it is equally true that many persons, indeed, most 
persons in this world, owing to intellectual limitations 
give the best that is in them through their hand-skill. 
Does Dr. Dickinson mean that this mode of helping, 
others does not and can not enhance moral power? 
Does he mean that training a boy to work, to love work, 
and to put his brains into work, has no connection 
with thé virtue or morality of that boy? 

Let Dr. Channing answer this assertion. ‘ Manual 
labor,” he says, “‘ is a school in which men are placed to 
get energy of purpose and character,—a vastly more 
important endowment than all the learning of all other 
schools. * * * The uses of toil reach beyond the 
present world. The capacity of steady, earnest labor is, 
I apprehend, one of our great preparations for another 
state of being. When I see the vast amount of toil 
required of men, I feel that it must have important con- 
nections with their future existence ; and that he who 
has met this discipline manfully, has laid one essential 
foundation of improvement, exertion, and happiness in 
the world to come.” * * ‘“ Alas, for the man who 
has not learned to work! He is a poor creature. He 
does not know himself. He depends on others, with no 
capacity of making returns for the support they give ; 
and let him not fancy that he has a monopoly of enjoy- 
ment. Ease, rest, owes its deliciousness to toil ; and no 
toil is so burdensome as the rest of him who has nothing 
to task and quicken his powers.” 

From a cursory hearing of Dr. Dickinson’s lecture, one 
is strongly impressed with the feeling that he is opposed 
to manual training in the public schools ; a closer study 
of his printed essay reveals the fact that he presents no 
definite conclusions ; that he, like many others, is simply 
investigating the subject. His argument against trade- 
learning in schools, together with the opinions of the 
eminent authorities he cites, is unanswerable, but he 
leaves, with a few tentatives, the function of manual 
training in education an open question. Its discussion 
should not rest upon general opinions of great authori- 
ties, nor upon loose, unscientific statements. There is, 
or is to be, a science of education founded upon broad 
and deep psychological laws. A thorough analysis of 
these laws, and the conditions of their complete action, 
conforming to symmetrical development, would furnish 
some definite conclusions as to the worth or worthless- 
ness of manual training. 





METHODS —I. 





By Miss BELLE THomas, Normal Park, Ill. 
SUBJECT, GROUPING. 


We will suppose that it is the first school day in Septem- 
ber, and that you have a class of fifty or sixty children. 
The number is far too great. but we have to do with 
things as they are. 

You have a class left over from the promotions of last 
term and a class of new pupils that have never been to 
school until today. Your old pupils will help you in 
leading the new ones. 

Of these you know nothing except that they are chil- 
dren. You have no knowledge of their individual abili- 
ty. Your aim should be to group them into classes, 
each of which shall contain children of about equal 
mental power. But this requires a slow, sifting process, 
and the only way at first seems to be to take one row at 
a time. 

Your more advanced group should be the largest. 
It may contain ten pupils. Timid and backward children 
should be in smal] groups—say five or six ina group— 
I think the time is pas-ing by when teachers will 
attempt a reading lesson with 20 or 80 children. 

Some children progress more rapidly in one study 
than in another. We will say that Robert reads well 
with the advanced class, but its arithemetic is too diffi- 
cult for him, Let Robert recite in number, then, with 
at Jeast one class of lower development as well as with 
his own. 

Deo not allow the idea of promotion of demotion te 
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enter the pupil’s mind when he is transferred from one 
class to another. Jad him to know that you place him 
with Mary’s group or with Henry’s group because that 
particular group can help him most, because its work is 
what he needs and because he can himself be of more 
assistance to others in that group than in any other. . 

The same preparation for a reading lesson may pro- 
vide for several classes, but you need not carry your 
plan out in the same manner with all. You cannot if 
you let the children lead you. 

Busy work may be prepared for several groups in the 
same time asfor one, The care in selecting this work 
and the skill in leading to do it, are invaluable elements 
of good teaching. 

Question by auditor. Is it not helpful to detail cer- 
tain children as leaders of these groups and give them 
partial charge? 

Answer. The danger would be that the leaders would 
do the lion’s share of the work themselves and prevent 
the other pupils from getting the necessary experience ; 
or, on the other hand, that they would have work given 
them which they do not need and whose educative value 
te them is past. 

Question. Can you keep pupi's always satisfactorily 
occupied with this busy work? 

Answer. Thatis the ideal. We have not reached it 
yet. The work should be such as will attract and inter- 
est the children, but not that alone, It should be de- 
veloping, at every step, and should follow the line of the 
other lessons, so as to extend the growth promoted by 
them. There is a difference between entertainment and 
systematic, helpful work. 

Question. Some hold that an entire class can be held 
by an interesting reading lessor., just as well as a small 
group. Is this not so? 

Answer, The entire class may be held during the 
allotted time, but the individual pupils cannot get the 
requisite experience in doing. Two groups of ten, tak- 
ing ten minutes each for a reading lesson, get more ex- 
perience in reading than one group of twenty does in a 
twenty-minute lesson. There is also a more important 
consideration than this—the personal nearness of the 
teacher. This is especially powerful with little children. 
They want to get close where they can feel the magnet- 
ism of the teacher. The younger the child, the more 
the need of personal contact. 

Question. When children learn to read in groups, do 
they read loud enough to be heard all over the class? 

Answer, Who wants to hear them all over the class? 
That is one of the causes of the stilted reading that is 
so unnatural and so prevalent. We get natural tones 
through conversation. When the energies are divided 
between the effort to think and the effort to raise the 
voice to an unnatural pitch the thought suffers. 

Question. Would you aim to give more than one 
reading lesson in a day ? 

Answer. I should. 

Question. Would you give languagé lessons in 
groups? 

Answer. Some language lessons may be profitably 
given to the entire class; some are better given in 

groups. It depends somewhat on the material used. 

Question. What would be your first writing lesson? 

Answer. A familiar word or sentence. : 

Question. What material for writing do you prefer? 

Answer. Ruled manilla paper and lead pencils for the 
youngest. 

Question, When would you introduce pens and ink? 

Answer. When the arm movement has been estab- 
lished in the use of the pencil. 

Question. How about the time required for this re- 
citing in groups? 

Answer, Ina class of fifty we will say you have five 
groups of about teneach. Give each group ten minutes: 
and you devote 50 minutes to the reading lesson. Fifty 
more for number lessons leaves you the remainder of the 
session for your general exercise. 





My minde to me a kingdom is; 

Such perfect joy therein I finde, q 
As farre exceeds all earthly blisse, 

That God or nature hath assigned ; 
Though much I want that most would have, 

Yet still my minde forbids to crave. 


—WILLIAM Bru. dora 


There is a day of sunny rest, 
For every dark and troubled night ; : 
And grief may bide an evening guest, / 
But joy shall come with early light.—ByRanT. | 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 








PROPORTION OF PARTS. 


Show to the class two bottles of different sizes, but 
similar in shape. Sketch the smaller one on the board, 
making the sketch the exact size of the bottle, Then 
tell the class that you are going to enlarge it to the size 
of the other bottle, and invite their criticism, Draw 
the second bottle, enlarging all but the neck. 

Class.—The neck is too small, 

Teacher.—W hat difference does that make ? 

C.—It doesn’t loek so nice that way. 

T.—That is so, but there is a better reason why I 
ought to make the neck larger. 

C.—(That part of it possessed of good memories.) But 
you said you were going to make it like the large bottle. 

T.—That is what I wanted you to say. Then, in 
enlarging anything, what must be observed? Here 
follows an explanation and drill upon the proportion of 
parts. 

Now take two books as objects to observe. Reduce 
the larger to the size of the smaller, at first reducing in 
length only, toshow how unsymmetrical the result is. 
This should be followed by an exercise in enlarging or 
reducing one object, with no other in sight. All the work 
done by the teacher should afterwards be done by the 
class, with the same or new objects. Lastly, let the 
children compare the sides and ends of the room, the 
width and height of a window or door, the length and 
width of a table, etc. 





BOILING WATER, 





Obtain a lamp, a test-tube (or if that is impossible, a 
very thin glass bottle), and a test-tube holder. 

Put water in the bottle, leaving it uncorked, and with 
the holder, hold it over the flame of the lamp, shaking 
so as to prevent too sudden heating. When the water 
begins to boil hold still, and have the children observe 

1. The drops that rise from bottom. 

2. The motion of water. 

8, What escapes. 

Questions : 

1, Why would the glass break if too rapidly heated ? 

2. What is boiling ? 

8. What escapes from the bottle? 

4. Give some uses for steam. 

Practical applications : 

1, Why do glass vessels crack when suddenly or 
unequally heated ? 

2. Why do tumblers break when hot liquid is 
poured into them? 

8. How can these accidents be avoided? (a) By 
plunging into warm water, so as to heat vessels 
before hot substance is put in. (b) By pouring hot 
liquid in very gradually. 


A BRIEF EXERCISE IN ARITHMETIC. 








Let the digits be written on the board. 

What is the sum of the nine digits ? 

What is the sum of the first five ? 

What is the sum of the last two ? 

What is the difference bet-veen these two sums? 
What is the difference between the first and the last? 
What is the difference between the last two ? 
How much greater is the fifth than the first ? 
How many times the second is the eighth? 

How many times will the third go into the last? 
How many times will the second go into the last ? 


A LITERATURE EXERCISE. 





THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. BY TENNYSON. 
Stanza 1. Explain the expression, ‘Full knee-deep.” 


| Note alliteration in verse 2. In verses 3 and 4, why sad 


and slow in the one, and softly in the other? Are not all 
the same part of speech ? What part of speech? Verse 5. 
Explain prefix a in a-dying. Explain figure in “The old) 
lies a-dying ;” ‘“‘He was so full of joke and jest ;” 
“ How hard he breathes !” etc. ‘ 

Stanza 2, verse 8. “He hath no other life above.” Have 
real persons stch a life? Verse 5, ’em. Mention other 
abbreviations of this sort in colloquial speech. 4 
Stanza 8, verse 1. Explain meaning. Verse 8. Is this a, 
‘true description of a dying man? Is the word waz an old 
word ? ; 





Stanza 4. In this stanza all but four words are monosy]- 
lables. Note the effect. Meaning of quips. 

Stanza 5, verses 1, 2,3, and 4. Note sentences bringing 
out finely the lateness and quiet of the hour. Verse 7. Ex. 
plain meaning of rwe. 

Stanza 6. Alack! Is it acommon exclamation? What 
verse indicates some of the offices performed for the 
dead? Verse 5. Who “‘standeth there alone?” Verses 7 
and 8. What friend is here meant? Mention the part 
of the piece that impresses you most. 

Nors.—This is intended rot only for an exercise in a literature 
class, but for study of the reading lesson. It will make a pleas. 
ant variation, and if the questions be either banded one to each 
pupil, or put on the board, will lead to interested study and 
research. The poem can be found in most advanced readers. 





THE KINDS OF SENTENCES. 


Let three short declarative sentences be written by the 
class, and then changed to interrogative sentences. Let 
three others be written, this time imperative, and changed 
to exclamatory. This exercise may be continued, so that 
each of the four kinds of sentences has been changed to 
one of another form. 

To arouse rapidity of observation, let the pupils write in a 
column four senterces, one of each kind. These sentences 
are to be quickly changed, the new sentences to be written 
in a second column, so that the second column shall con- 
tain but one sentence of each kind. For example: 





John walks. See ! John walks. 
Will you go? Go. 
O, I’m tired ! I am tired. 
Attend to it. Will you attend to it ? 





COMPUTING INTEREST AT SIX PER CENT. 





By PRINCIPAL CHARLES S. DAviIs, Saratoga Springs. 


For the reason that six percent. is the legal rate of in- 
rest in several states of the Union, “six per cent. 
methods,’’ prevail in most of our arithmetics. Great sim- 
plicity is claimed by their authors for all of these methods, 
and from the fact that a special way is given for comput- 
ing interest at six per cent., the pupil somehow inferen- 
tially concludes that computing interest at this rate, is 
more important, or in some essential manner differs from 
computing interest at any other rate. While this conclu- 
sion is wrong, and while we should guard against leading 
the pupil to reach it, we need not, I suppose, abandon our 
favorite six per cent. method. 

The writer long ago hit upon the following short method 
and has since used itin class work with reasonable suc- 
cess. Let it be required to find the interest on $240 for 3 
yrs., 8 mos., 21 days, at 6 per cent. 

SOLUTION. 


8 years, 8 months, 21 days=44.7 months, 
$2.40 x 44.7=$53.64. Answer, 
2 


Find the Interest on $379.32 for 2 years, 5 months, 10 
days, at 6 per cent. 
2 years, 5 months, 10 days=29.3} months. 


$3.7932 x 29.3} = 955. 6336. Answer. 


The method depends upon the fact that 1-100 of the prin- 
cipal equals the interest for one month at 12 percent. Di- 
viding this by two, gives the interest for one month at 6 
per cent. Multiplying this result by the time, expressed 
in months and decimals of a month, gives the required in- 
terest. If this method has been printed or used by othes 
the writer is not aware of it. 


> 





A READING LESSON. 





PRIMARY. 


Tedeher. ‘Let us have a party to-day. You may tell 
what each little lady or gentleman says on coming in.”’ 

“Here comes Mr. ”? [Puts letters on board] “‘ who 
is bashful.” 

The class immediately give the sound of “s.” ‘‘ This is 
Miss ‘d.’”’ Sound is given by the class. 

The teacher announces each one, with correct answers 
from the class, until she reaches “g.” Noone seems able 
to give that sound. 

T. “Don’t you know this gentleman with the gruff 
voice ? He seems to talk away back in his throat.” 

After vain attempts, the teacher pronounces it for the 
children, and gives a short drill upon it. Then the sounds 
of all the letters are given twice, the teacher pointing rap- 
idly from one letter to another, and calling upon different 
pupils. 

The next point in the lesson is to combine these letters 
into words, most of which are not known to the children. 

T. “ Here are three letters standing side by side, all talk- 
ing together. Can you hear what they say ?” 

While saying this, the teacher puts the word “ten ’”’ on 
the board. The class give the sounds slowly several times, 
then faster, until all are able to say the word. 

T. “The first. letter has gone away, but here comes 








another to take its place,” [Rubs out “t” and puts “p” 
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instead.] The word is spelled slowly, and the children 
erly say «“ pen.” 
This method, with variations to keep up interest, is con- 
tinued until the words have all been spelled. 2a 





GEOGRAPHY. 





ORDER OF TOPICS FOR THE STUDY OF THE GRAND DIVISIONS 
OF THE EARTH. 


1.8 characteristics. 
Brief f 


go po 
i— J 


a, ] 
b. — ~or 
4. Surface. ¢. Pro 
d.} a map. 


i polition divisions. 
a. Border water. 
. Natural divisions. <b. Peculiarities. 
c. Isthmuses. 





a oo 


3. 13 Promipent cities. 
it Journeys. 


15. Comparisons. 
—*School Devices,” by SHAW & DoNNELL. 





THE HOLIDAYS.—A SUGGESTION. 





1. Ask the pupils to bring into class the names of all the 
holidays with dates. 

2. Make each of these days a subject .of conversation, 
drawivg from pupils first all they can tell about them, and 
adding to the list, if any are omitted. 

3. Taking each holiday up separately, tell a few proui- 
nent facts not mentioned by the class. 

4. Give the pupils a day, or as much time as may be nec- 
cessary, to reproduce in writing all that has been said. 
These papers, when handed in and corrected, as to expres- 
sion, completeness, and other points, should be given back 
to pupils to be re-written and again submitted. 

NoTE.—Great benefits will be derived from an exercise 
of this kind, but the teacher must not expect to accomplish 
the whole work, at once. An occasional reference to this 
subject will serve to fix the origin and purposes of these days 
in the minds of pupils. Do not be discouraged if some 
pupils are a long time in appreciating the object of memor- 
ial days. 


DIVISOR AND MULTIPLE. 








AN ILLUSTRATION. 


To the young pupil these are confusing terms. To im- 
press that a divisor goes into anda multiple contains or 
holds, use the following concrete iHustration : 

I have a box. I wish another that will go into it ; must 
it be larger or smaller? The box that goes into it, we will 
calla divisor. I have several boxes of different sizes. I 
want one that will go into each of them, what must be its 
size? Smaller than the smallest one. The box that goes 
into each of them, we will call a common divisor. 

Return to the first box. Instead of a box that will go 
into this one, I would like one that will hold it; must it be 
larger or smaller? We will call the box that holds or con- 
tains the first one, a multiple. Here are several boxes. I 
would like one that will hold each one; what size must it 
be ? As large as or larger than the largest. We will call the 
box that holds each one, a common multiple. Have pupils 
repeat until they are familiar with the sound, ‘“‘ Divisors 
go into, multiples contain.’ E. B. 





A LESSUN FROM THE MOLDING BOARD. 





PRIMARY GRADE. 

OBJECT: Toreview ialands, and teach new form of land 
—peninsula. 

Children stand around the board or table. 

All may mould an island. Pupils on the north side of 
table may make their islands hilly on the north side; those 
on the south side of table may make ranges of hills, run- 
ning across the islands from north to south. Question: 
What are islands? What is meant by “surrounded ?” 
How are islands formed? What do we find on islands? 
Tell about the surface of the island you molded. How do 
we reach islands? Suppose you lived on an island (choos- 
ing one near the main pile of sand), and every year sand 
should be washed between it and the mainland, until a bar 
is formed, wide and firm enough for you to walk on (form- 
ing such a bar); grass and trees grow on it, and it becomes 
a part of the island and the mainland. Can you sail around 
the island now? Is it anisland now? Why? It looks 
almost the same, does it nov? How has it been changed? 
Then if it is almost an island, we will give ita name that 
means almost an island; we will call it a peninsula. 
Teacher spells it, writes it on the blackboard, calls on pupils 





to speak it, and then requests all to mold a peninsula. 
In the following lesson the name of the little neck joining 
the peninsula to the mainland is taught. EB 





COMPARATIVES ILLUSTRATED. 





Two children of different heights and complexions stand 
before the class. The pupils, questioned by teacher, compare 


them as to these two points: *‘ Whois the taller?’’ “George 
is taller than Henry.’”’ “Who is the lighter?” “ Henry is 
lighter than George.”’ 


Two others hold flowers or books before the class. 

Teacher : “‘ Grace, choose the book which you prefer.” 

Grace: “The one in Walter’s hand because it is the pret- 
tier.” 

Three pictures are shown. (Use those on the wall, if there 
ale any.) 

Teacher: “ Harvey, choose one telling why you do so.” 

Harvey: “I choose this one between the windows, be- 
cause it is the pretti 

Two red flowers of different shades are shown. 

Teacher : “ Gertie, compare them.” 

Gertie: “‘ This is redder than that.” 

Teacher : ‘‘ Compare them using the word ‘ beautiful.’ ”’ 

“ This is more beautiful than that.” 

Blackboard. 

When we compare two objects, we: use the ‘termination 
er, or the word more. 

When we compare more than two objects, we use the 
termination est or the word most. 





COLOR LESSON.—PRIMARY. 





Ask the children what colors they can see. Write these 
colors on the board as they are named by the class. When 
five have been given, have them write a story, using these 
words, Vary the exercise by asking them to name all the 
things in sight, which are brown, or white, or blue, etc. 
Write these down as they are given, and have a story 
written about them, having the color always named with 
the object. Ask which makes the prettier mind picture. 
The object of this exercise is to teach how much color 
adds to any picture or description. 


BUSINESS FORMS. 








1. Direct pupils to write a letter ordering six articles. All 
the pupils are now buyers. Have these letters exchanged 
after being properly folded. 

2. Have bills made out for these goods, by the pupils 
who now hold orders; we will call them merchants. 
Papers are exchanged so that each has a bill for the letter 
he wrote first. 

8. Each buyer must now write a note payable in thirty 
days, and give to the merchant who sent him a bill. 

4. The merchants now write letters notifying buyers that 
notes are due. 

5. Each buyer should now write a check in favor of the 
merchant who sold him goods. 

Note.—After every exchange, a perfect form should be 
indicated, and corrections made; every pupil it will be 
seen, will be a buyer to start with, but will become mer- 
chant to whoever hands him an order at the close of the 
first exercise. N. O. WILHELM. 





FIRST STEPS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

The first steps in geography should give the child the 
means to imagine that which he cannot see. Begin 
with the forms around you ; the close and careful study 
of the chains or ranges of hills, valleys, plains, coast- 
lines, springs, brooks, rivers, ponds, lakes, islands, and 
peninsulas. Study them as you do objects in botany or 
zoology. Take the children out into the fields and val- 
leys; return to the school-room; let them describe 
orally what they have seen; then mold and draw it; 
and, finally, have them describe the objects they have 
seen by writing. Teach them distance by actual meas- 
urement ; boundaries by fences, and other limitations ; 
drainage by gutters, and the flow of water after a rain. 
Let them find springs and discover how the water comes 
out of the ground. Have them bring in different kinds 
of earth—gravel, sand, clay, and loam, I have not time 
to give you any regular order of subjects—if there be 
one. Begin with one object, study it carefully, then 
take another, and combine the two, and so on. 

I wish to call your attention, especially, to the three 
great means of thought expression. First, the concrete 
expression; second, drawing; third, language. The 
first may be done by molding sand obtained from an 
iron foundry. Have pupils tell you what they have 
seen, by molding the form. Second, have them draw 
everything they see, in relief, and horizontally. Third, 
describe what they have seen, orally, and in writing. 
Use these means continually in teaching geography. 


RECEPTION DAY. 








A CHRISTMAS EXERCISE. 





By Mrs. JEROME ALLEN. 
Part I. 

Scens.—Platform showing'a family gathered. Father and 
mother reading. Little girl playing on the floor witha doll. A 
boy and girl making wreaths of evergreens. Two larger boys at. 
a side-table playing s»me game, Out of sigbt, is a sound of 
whistling, then several heavy taps on floor with a cane, and a clear, 
loud voice repeats :— 

Winter winds are blowing, 
Cold the night and snowing. 
Children ! come and greet me, 
Open, I entreat ye! 
Boy drore his evergreens, and starts up, listening ; then says :— 
What cheer ! what cheer ! 
Christmas has come again, 
His voice I hear. 
Then let the bells ring out a merry lay, 
There is no time for us like Christmas day. 

Christmas, outside :— 

Children ! come-and meet me, 
Open ! I entreat ye ; 

Wintry winds are blowing, 
Cold the night, and snowing. 

Boy and girl start quickly, go to end of stage and lead in Christ- 
mas, dressed in a long cloak ; Cloak and cap covered with snow. 
Father and mother turn to look. Father rises. Obristmas ad- 
vancing, says cheerily !— 

See the tapers glowing ; 
Hearts wide open throwing ; 
List ! to what I’m telling, 
Here I'll make my dwelling. 

Christmas sits down. Father draws his chair nearer to Christ- 

mas. Girl repeats :— 
Sing we all merrily, 
Christmas is here, 
Time will pass cheerily 
Now, never fear. 
Then come with the holly and evergreen bough, 
Bring in the bunches of mistletoe now ; 
Music and brightness, and happiness, bring, 
And we will crown Christmas and make him our 
King, 
Boys from the table rise, and approach Christmas, and one in 
a clear, bappy voice repeats : 
He is come! heis come! a monarch he, 
By his broad, bright reign, over land and sea ; 
A king with more than a kingly sway, 
For he wields a sceptre that hearts obey. 
He comes to us with a song and a shout, 
And a twinkle of laughter round about, 
And a rhyme of bells, 
That sways and swells 
Cheerily, under the faint, brief blue, 
That, crowding at nightfall the stars look through. 
He comes in joy to our household ring, 
Meet him, and greet him, and crown him king. 
Second boy :— 
To lowly cottage and lordly hall, 
He comes, with a blessing for each and all. 
He holds his court by the blazing hearth, 
For he loves the music of household mirth ; 
The boys all hail him, with shout and glee, 
For a rare boy-loving old king is he. 
We deck our homes, 
And watch as he comes, 
Down the dark of the winter night ; 
We'll weave him a garland of holly bright, 
For he comes with gifts to our joyous ring ; 
Then meet him, and greet him, and crown him king. 


Mother :— 


He mends the links in Love’s broken chain, 
And drifting hearts are drawn near again ; 
He brings us back, amid smiles and tears, 
Our dear ones, over the gulf of years ; 
He sings to us echoes, sweet and low, 
Of the song that was sung so long ago 
To the shepherds of old, 
As they watched the fold, 
Of ‘‘ peace on earth,” and to men “ good will,” 
And softly the same sweet story still 
King Christmas tells in our social ring ; 
Then gzeet him children, and crown him king.” 

Father and mother leave the platform ; eight or ten small boys 
and girls come skipping in from side entrance. A boy and girl 
go to Christmas ; girl takes off his hat, the boy his olo:k, and 
brings to view Christmas, dressed very gaily asa king. Another 
boy repeats :— 
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We'll crown him now, with the holly bright ; 
A sceptre we'll give him, for ’tis his right ; 
And ahappier, funnier, jollier king— 

One that can whistle, and dance, and sing,— 
A more generous, loving, and thoughtfn! one, 
Was never yet heard of under the sun. 

A large chair trimmed with evergreens, and footstools. also 
trimmed, have been brought in by the little boys. A smail girl, 
dressed in white, takes Christmas by the band and leads him to 
the chair; they repeat as Christmas is sitting down :— 
First girl:—Dear Christmas accept this evergreen 

throne. 
Second girl :—Take this sceptre, and rule us every one. 
Boy :—On your head we place this bright holly crown ; 
It is fit for a king of such great renown. 
Boys and girls, all together :— 
That your reign may be long, and happy, and gay, 
Is the wish of your subjects, each bright Christmas day. 

Christmas looks merry, aud shakes his finger at the children all 
gathered round. Assoon asthe children hear his voice, they all 
make protouod bows, Christmas says :— 

My own fairy subjects, just hear what I say, 

And don’t smile till I come to the end of my lay, 
Sh uld your wishes be many, your pockets be light, 
I'll attend to that matter before Christmas night. 
As you all are soloyal and true to me, 

I'll send you in payment, a g:and Christmas tree. 

As curtain falis, children clap their hands, and shout, “Hurrah! 
hurrah ! Christmas is king!” 

Part II, 
Curtain rises. Light on platform very dim. Christmas is seated 
on his throne with two smal! girls standiug, one <n each side. 
Enter six girls dressed in light blue, trimmed with stars, a large 
star on each forehead. (Girls do not bow to audience.) 
First girl repeats :— 
Floating down o'er the hills of Judea, 

» Where shepherds were watching at night, 
A flood of ineffable brightne:s, 
Was seen in the clear, starry light. 


And out of the sky came such music, 
Hallelujahs, and anthems of praise, 

That the shepherds were filled with amazement, 
As they stood in the dazzling rays. 


‘Fear not,” said the voice of an angel, 
‘For I bring you good tidings to-night, 
In a manger an infant lies sleeping, 
Heaven and earth never saw such a sight. 


‘* For the beautiful babe in the manger 

Is Christ, your Redeemer and King, 

Who has come from the realms of the blessed, 
To earth, your salvation to bring.” 


No wonder the angels were singing 
Such songs to the listening earth, 
They were telling the beautiful story 
Of Christ, and his wonderful birth. 


Sing again, shining angels in glory, 
And we will take up the refrain ; 
We can never be tired of the story 
Though we hear it again, and again. 


Second girl :— 
Listen ! listen ! to the music, 
That the Christmas joy-bells make, 
Ringing out such peals of gladness 
For the dear Redeemer’s sake ; 
Tis His birthday, and we keep it, 
In these happy homes of ours, 
In the city, village, country, 
Pleasantly we pass the hours. 


Third girl :— 

Long ago, in Bethlehem’s stable, 
Christ was born, the baby king, 
‘*Peace on earth,” the watching shepherds 
Heard the holy angels sing. 
And the music has not ceased, 
But has through the ages rolled, 
And ‘good will” among the nations, 
Has increased a thousand fold. 

Fourth girl :— 


Let our hearts be full of sunshine, 
Though the frost is on the pane, 
And old Winter, keen but kindly, 
Comes to visit us again, 

As with snowy robe he covers 

All the bleak and barren ground, 


thing in her ear; she laughs and claps her hands softly. Both 
remain seated. Enter two boys and a girl. 


First boy :— 
There’s a tiny little tinkle when the moon is shining 


When Santa Claus comes traveling, with his reindeers 
And they ring a hearty promise of the treasures to be 


When the breakfast-bell shall waken happy youngsters 


Echoes of that wondrous music, 

That was heard in days of yore, 

Decorate the house with holly, 

Let the bright red berries shine, 

While we celebrate the birthday 

Of our loving Lord divine, 

Curtain falls. 
Part III. 

Curtain rises. Scene.—Eight boys and girls, large and small. 


dressipg in some vonfusion: caps, furs, mittens, etc., ete , lyi » 
about. 


First boy :— 


Come, boys and girls prepare to go, 

For a frolic, out in the fleecy snow, 
Wrapped up in coats and tippets warm, 
Why should we heed the wintry storm ? 
The sleigh is ready, jump in! jump in! 
Nor put a stop to the nvisy din, 

For the bells on the horses seem to say, 
Oh! don’t you know it is Christmas day, 
And we’re on the way tov grandma’s. 


Second boy :— 
The snow-balls fly, now here, now there, 
They do not hurt, so we do not care, 
And the laugh is long, and the laugh is loud. 
For there never was such a jolly crowd, 
While the bells go jingle, jing'e, too; 
Jingle-a-jingle, as if they knew 
That this rollicking, frolicking noisy crew 
Were on the way to grandma’s. 


Third boy :— 


We'll soon be there, we’ll soon be there, 

The Christmas fun and feast to share, 

And the old folks then will be young and gay, 
As they join in our mirth on Christmas day; 
For it comes but once a year you see, 

And we ought to be merry and full of glee, 
When on Christmas morning we always go 
To have a good time at grandma’s, 


Curtain falls. 
Part IV. 


ScENE.—Santa Claus dressed without pack, sitting on a low 
chair; very little girl, dressed in white, ia standing on tip. toc with 
her arms round his neck. She repeats :— 


Jolly old Saint Nicholas, 

Lean your ear this way, 

Don’t you tell a single soul 
What I'm going to say, 
Christmas eve is coming soon, 
Now, you dear old man, 
Whisper what you'll bring me, 
Tell me, if you can. 


When the clock is striking twelve, 
When I’m fast asleep, 

Down the chimney, broad and black, 
With your pack, you’ll creep ; 

All the stockings you will finc, 
Hanging in a row, 

Mine will be the shortest one, 

You'll be sure to know. 


Jobnny wants a pair of skates, 
Susie wants a dolly, 

Nellie wants a story-book, 

She says dolls are folly ; 

As for me, my little brain 

Isn’t very bright, 

Choose for me old Santa Claus, 
What you think is right. 


Santa Claus takes the little girl on his lap, and whispers some 


bright, 
prancing light ; 


found 


Second boy :— 


But a bell is ringing later, and the echo of its noise, 
Is the jolliest in all the world to merry girls and boys. 
Does any music ever heard such wondrous visions bring 
Of everything delighiful, as that jingle, jingle, jing? 
Girl :-— 

If you listen you will hear 

All its promise of good cheer, 
As it adds its clang of greeting to this crowning of the 

year. 

How it laughs amid its din, 

As it rings the people in! 
— children wait and wonder, all impatient to 

gin | 

And their bonny eyes are bright 

At the gay and goodly sight 
Of the dainties, and the dainties, and the sparkle, and the 


light. 
Oh, of all the bells, the bell 
With a tale of joy to tell! 
Oh, the jolly, jol:y jingle of the Christmas dinner-bell. 
Curtain falls. 
Part V. 

ScenE.—Christmas crowned, and holding his sceptre. is seated 
vp his terone. A pnumber of children sitting and standing in 
groups about him. Enter fifieen boys and girls, each one with a 
white letier, trimmed with evergreen, bung round the neck, Let- 


ter wrong side out. At beginning of sentence the letter is turned 
right side out. 


A joyous sound steals on the listening ear, 
And happy tones are echoing far and wide ; 
It is the closing music of the year, 
Telling us all of joy at Christmas tile. 


M ost peaceful was the night, 
Wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign of peace upon the earth began. 


E very Christmas day that comes, 
Brings its gladness to our homes, 
And though snow is on the ground, 
Hearts are warm, and joys abound. 


R ing out ye crystal spheres, 
ce bless our human ears, 
If ye have power to touch our senses 80, 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time, 
And let the bass, of heaven’s deep organ blow. 
But if such holy song, 
Inwraps our cers long, 
Time will run back and fetch the age of gold. 


R ich glows the Christmas tree, 
The sweet love-planted Christmas tree. 
W bat gather they, expectant, gay. 
Who throng around the blooming Christmas tree ? 


Y es, listen for the Christmas bells that ring out, 
loud and clear, 
A welcome for the holiday, the best of all the 


year. 
From the smallest to the greatest they add their 
cheery song, 
To swell the living chorus which gaily floats 
along. 
Oh, the merry Christmas bells ! 
Oh, the cheery Christmas bells ! 
There’s nothing like the music of the merry 
Christmas bells. 


C alm on the listening ear of night, 
Come heaven’s melodious strains, 
Where wiid Judea stretches far, 
Her silver-mantled plains, 


H ark! what mean those holy voices, 
Sweetly warbling through the skies ? 
Sure, the angel host rejoices, 
Sweetest hallelujahs rise. 


R oam through the woods, and 
Find the freshest pine, for us 
To twine in wreaths, for we must decorate 
Our homes at Christmas tide. 


I wish it werealways Christmas, 
For it is such fun, you see, 
To be loaded down with presents, 
While our hearts are full of glee. 


S oon happy spring will come again 
In all its fresh, green, blooming beauty, 
Bringing us gentle showers, and birds and blos- 
roms. 
But spring with all its flowers, has not the charm 
For us, that lies in loaded, blooming Christmas 
tree. 


"T is Christmas tide, and 
On the wintry air, 
Ficat sounds of music, 
And a glad refrain, 
Telling that Christ was born in Bethlehem. 


M orning of mornings! the one we 
Hail with greatest glee, is Christmas. 


A star shines forth in heaven suddenly, 
A wondrous orb, less than the sun, yet greater; 
Less in its outward light, but greater in 
Its inward glory, pointing to a mystery. 


S ince ‘* Merry Christmas” comes but once a year 








And makes fairy forms of beauty, —blessed sound ! To open wide our hearts, and 
Where the leafless trees abound. Oh, the merry midnight bell ! pabe = puaiievetee like Soke ot nam, 
Fifth girl :»— Oh, the bell ! t us remem ways, those who 
, the early morning May be poor, afd sad, and have not 
Ring ye bells ! 'tis sweet to listen When the children rub their sleepy eyes and hurry down Halt the pleawares we enjoy, 
Tell the story, o'er and o'er, pell-meli, lowtatn fam, = 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


The Court of Appeals of New York has granted Jacob Sharp a 
pew trial. He is out on $40,000 bail. 

The Standard Oi) Company is considering a scheme for laying a 
pipe line from New York to Chicago. 

The saleswomen of New York have formed an organization to 
protect their rights. 

The National Probibition Convention will be beld in Indianapo- 
lis next June. t 

M. de Lesseps wishes to raise the money necessary for the 
completion of the Panama canal by means of lottery louns. 

Many protests have been made against the building of a horse 
railroad in Fifth avenue, New York. { 

The cessation of work on the subways in New York bas thrown 
5,000 men out of employment. 

Most has been convicted of making a : peech inciting to riot and 
murder. 

The German Reichstag sent a message of sympathy to the 
Crown Prince. 

Baron Hirsch has given $10,000,000 to found primary schools 
for Hebrews in Russia. , 

Tbe New York dry-gcods firm of Brown, Wocd & Kingman, 
that did a business of from $12,000,000 to $14,000,000 a year, has 
failed. 

The opposers of prohibition won in Atlanta after a spirited 
contest. 

The receipts of the New York surface und elevated roads for 
the past year have been ever $17,000,000. 

The Russian government will construct a railway across 
Siberia. 

It is reported that the Queen of Sweden is insane. She is living 
in seclusion. 

The one bundred and fourth anniversary of the evacuation of 
New York by the British was celebrated November 25. 

John Tyler, wbo died at South Norwalk recently, bad $300,000 
insurance on his life in fraternal and otber insurance organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Vilas has expressed an opinion that postal telegraphy will 
eventually form a part of our system. 

Ao attempt to start an insurrectionary movement in Paris 
failed. 

Baltimore, Washington, Chicago. and Cincinnati all want the 
Republican and D2mocratic national conventions. 

The Redemptorist Fathers of the province of Baltimore will 
present to the Pope a magnificent writing-desk as a jubilee 
present, 

A revolution in Guatemala was overthrown, and the leaders 
captured. 

Dr. Schliemann is excavating the temple of Venus on the island 
of Cerigo. 

An effort will be made in Congress to increase the army 5,000 
men. . : 

A conference was held by the English and American members 
of the fisheries commission. 

Engineers have been sent from the United States to surveya 
route for a Nicaragua canal, 





FACT AND RUMOR. 


Among the scholars who will instruct students of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in the newly-opened course of Semitic lan- 
guages are Profs. Lyon of Harvard, Harper of Yale, Brown of 
the Union Theological Seminary, Haupt of Johns Hopkins, and 
Jastrow. Peters, and Heilprecht. 

A folk-lore society is proposed, primarily for the collection of 
the fast-vanisning remains of folk lore in America, and second- 
arily for the study of the general subject. 


The increase of interest in the sciences centering about a scien- 
tific education in Engiand is well shown in the announcements 
of lectures to be given in connection with the Association for the 
Education of Women at Oxford. The three courses are, on 
mind, its conditions and functions, by W. L. Courtney; on the 
outlines of the history of education, by Mrs. Scott ; and on ele- 
mentary physiology, by Mr. Dixey. 

The Alumnugz of Elmira Cullege have undertaken to raise 
$50,000 for the endowment of a professorship in that institution. 


The Hon. George Bancroft is at present in fair health, but his 
friends regretfully observe that he has aged alarmingly during 
the past year or two. 

The women of Grovetown, Georgia, are trying to raise money 
enough to build a church in memory of Paul Hayne. 


By the death of Franz Trautmano, Germany loses her leading 
historical novelist, and a prolific and elways charming contribu- 
tor to other departments of literature. 


The Turkish government has under public examination and 
supervision a large school for living languages. 

A scholarship has been established at Harvard which will be 
awarded to a graduate of any department of the University wish- 
ing to study, either at home or abroad, “the ethical problems of 
society, the efforts of legislation, governmental administration, 
and private philanthrophy to ameliorate the lot of the masses of 
mankind.” 

M. Meissonier is not, as reported, suffering from paralysis, but 
Symptoms of that disease have appeared in one hand and he will 
have to stop work for a considerable time. 

It is hoped to dedicate the splendid Gambetta monument in 
Paris on January 1 next, the fifth anniversary of that states- 
man’s death, 

A society is devoting its attentien to the relieving of the suffer- 
ings of the lepers of India, ¢f whom there are 135,000. 





Catarrh is caused by sorofulous taint in the blood, Hood's 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


To our STATE CORRESPONDENTS.—The notes that we now have 
on band are appeering as fast as we can get thim in, but tre 
pressure is very great. Several times lately, the educations] 
notes have been nearly or quite crowded out by reports, etc., and 
this is the reason for the apparent neglect of some states. We 
appreciate the kindness of our various correspondents, and, if 
they will bear with us a little, their news items shall all appear. 
Attention to the following points will aid us very materially in 
arranging the notes : 

Put each item in a paragraph by itself. 

Do not abbreviate names of institutions. 

Write only on one side of the paper. 








CALIFORNIA. 


Since his election as county superintendent of schools, Mr. J. 
B. Brown, of Eurcka, has spent much of his spare time in classi- 
fying the flora of this region. On his rounds among the schools 
be has been able to add many rare specimens to bis already exten- 
sive collection. 

Professor Phelps has brought the Eureka Academy to a high 
grade of scholarship; at the late teachers’ examination, held in 
Humboldt county, thirteen out of sixteen applicants from the 
academy received certificates. 

The people of Arcata were fortunate in getting such an able 
and scholarly gentleman as Principal Marshal to take churge of 
their schools. E. OGLE. 


Mrs. Gray, daughter of Gen. O. O. Howard, is studying the 
Kindergarten principles preparatory to the establishment of a 
school at Vancouver. 

Since the enactment of a law establishing a state series of text- 
books, a bill was passed, appropriating $10,000 for the erection of 
a store-house in Sacramento as a fire-proof depository of the 
books and stereotype plates. The building was to have been fin- 
ished by July : but that time having now passed, the comptroller 
holds that he would have no authority to draw a warrant in case 
of its construction. Some of the leading attorneys think that the 
money could yet be made available without legislative enactment. 
The opinion of the attorney-general is awaited with interest. No 
necessity seems to exist for the building, as not less than three 
fireproof vaults in the Capitol building now stand unused, and 
could easily be made available for the purpose mentioned. 

The Froebel Society has lately elected a new corps of officers,of 
which Mrs. Kate Wiggin is president, and Misses Jennie Wheeler 
and Eva Taylor are secretaries. 

The Los Angeles board of education}has adopted plans for six 
four-room school buildings. Other school buildings will receive 
additions and repairs. 

Mr. J. Spencer Voorhees, state secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian association, recently delivered an address before the 
students of the State University at Berkeley. 

Santa Clara College now contains 500 students. 

The “ cane rush” has been abolished at the State University by 
President Holden, but other almost as cruel practices are yet the 
terror of freshmen. 

There is now an average attendance at the State Normal school 
of about 600 students. Pupils are required to spend one year in 
the training school before receiving a diploma. 

San Bernandino is to advertise for plans for a $25,000 school- 
house. 

The regulation of the San Francisco board of education requir- 
ing the vaccination of pupils is to be tested as regards its validity. 

Marysville. State Correspondent. T. 8. Price. 


The Lassen County Teachers’ Institute was held at Susanville, 
early in November. 


The 19th anoual ‘session of the Institute of Tulare county 
will be held in Visalia, Dec. 20 23. Hon. Ira G. Hoitt, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, and Dr. C. C. Stratton, President 
of Mills’ College, will be present. There will be an ivformal 
“ Exhibit" of school work of every sort, prepared by pupils, to 
which teachers are urg: d to contribute, 


COLORADO. 


Professor Powers, son of Hiram Powers, the celebrated Ameri- 
can sculptor, is a professor in the art department of the Univer- 
sity of Denver. 

The conservatory of music is under the charge of Professor 
Ostrander. 

Principal Frowine is revising the course of study of the Mani- 
tou schools. 

The new principal of the Colorado high school is 8. A. Jones, 
Ph.D. 

The number of pupils in the Lamar schools exceeds the school 
accommodations. 

The board of education of Colorado Springs have appropriated 
$1,500 for chemical and physical apparatus. 

Mr. Will Henry is the principal of the Williamsburg schools. 
He is a graduate of Oberiin, Ohio, College. 

It is to be regretted that Miss Birss has left the state, having 
accepted a position in her Alma Mater, the Nebraska State Nor- 
mal Scho~l. 

The State Agricultural College enjoys marked and merited suc- 
cess. Pres. [ngersoll reports a better grade of pupils than ever 
before. 

Principal Wm. F. Bybee continues to render aeceptable service 
in the Julesburg school. 

Chautauqua clubs seem to be in great favor among our people. 

Pueblo. State Correspondent. F. B. GAULT. 


DAKOTA, 


The fifth annual session of the South Dakota Educational) Asso- 
ciation will meet at Huron on December 21, 22 and 23. 

The topics for;the’general association will be on the following 
lines: Literature and Reading for the Times. Is Poor Spelling 
increasing? Why? How ean we best teach “Good Morals and 
Gentie Manners?” How can we Improve the Educational Work 
of South Dakota? ist. By a, better preparation for teaching. 
2nd. By arousing public sentiment in favor of education, 84, By 
securing a longer tenure of office, 


Gov. Church and ex-Gov. Pierce have been invited, and bave 
eonditionally promised to participate in the program. The usual 
one and one-fifth fare for the round trip will probably be secured. 


INDIANA. 

The propriety of having a day set apart in the state association 
for the reading of “ voluntary” papers, aside from those “ pro- 
grammed,” is under consideration here. 

The Indiana Teachers’ Reading Circle has a membership this year 
of about six thousand teachers. In Greene county every teacher 
is a member. 

Prof. W. H. Payne, of the Michigan University, has taken the 
presidency of the State Normal College of Tennessee.. 

New Albany. State Correspondent. Joun R. WRATHERS. 


IOWA. 


Eastern and Central Iowa has a schoolmasters’ round table 
made up of the city school superintendents exclusively. No 
formal papers are read, but subjects are freely and fully dis- 
cussed under a leader. 

Dr. Pickard conducts the didactic departinent in the State Uni- 
versity, lately filled by Dr. Fellows; the latter gentleman bas 
joined the Methodist conference, and has been assigned 10 Christ 
Church, Waterloo. 

The State Teachers’ Association meets this year in Cedar Rapids, 
some time durinu the holidays. Supt. L. T. Weld, of Nevade,is 
president; and A. C. Ross, Hampton, secretary; while Supt. 
Arey, of Fort Dodge is chairman of the executive committee. 
The program will be issued soon. 

Good reports are given of G.T. W. Patrick, the new profes- 
sor of physics {n the State University. L. G. Weld is professor of 
mathema‘'ics there, with E. R. Nicholas as assistant. 

Prof. M. W. Bartlett of the State Normal school, has recovered 
from his long sickness. W.N. Horn. 

Cedar Falis State Correspondent. 


MAINE. 


A meeting of the Maine Pedagogical Society will be beld at 
Augusta, Dec, 29-31. 

MISSOURI. 

The tenth annual session of the Southwest Missouri Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Marionville, Dec. 27-30, 1887. The fol- 
lowing educational program will be presented : 

“ Educational Ballast,’ J. E. Locke, Smithfield. 

“How to Teach a Country School,”’ Commissioner 8. L. Slane, 
Diamond. 

“ Popular Errors,” F. C. Miller, Mt. Vernon. 

“ What to Teach,” J. T. Sturgis, Jasper. 

“The Scholar as a Citizen,”’ W. L. Bray, Carterville. 

“ Little Readers,’ Miss Adra Davis, Nevada. 

“ Needs of our Public School,” A. H. Wear, Cassville. 

“Our Defects,’ Commissioner J. M. Stevenson, Carthage. 

“ County Institutes,” Miss Anna Harrison, Golden City. 

“Extremes,” Hon. W. E. Coleman, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

“Tools to Work With,”’ Com. 8. A. Hoover, Bolivar. 

“New Method of Teaching History,’’ G. B. Adams. 

“The Nature, Degree, Conditions, and Value of Education," 
President A. J. McGlumphy, Greenfield. 

“What Education Should Do,” Superintendent J. Fairbanks, 
Springfield. 

“ Public School Library,” Supt. W. J. Hawkins, Nevada. 

“Greek Teachers,” Superintendent J. M. White, Carthage. 

“ Reading and What to Read,” Miss May Hancock, Lamar. 

“The True Teacher,” F. P. Sever, Neosho. 

“ Requisites of Success in Teaching,’ Miss Addie Manlove, 
Marionville. 

“The Scope of Public School Work,” W. T. Carrington. 

“Why We Fail,” I. J. Smith, Pierce City. 

“The Teacher and His Profession,” John L. Brown. 

“The Teacher a Factor in Society,”’ Miss Hattie Marston, Spring- 
field. © 

“ Public Examinations,” President G. W. Turner. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Miss Lucelia A. Kimball, one of the most faithful and success- 
ful teachers that Nashua has ever bad, has been elected supervisor 
of drawing at Jackson, Michigan. Miss Kimbali has been 
studying for the past year at the Normal Art school in Boston. 

J. P. Hayes, of Galveston, Tex., a colored student at Dart- 
mouth Medical College, has been appointed demonstrator of 
anatomy for this year. 

Miss Ce estia 8. Goldsmith, of Chester, is teaching in the Le 
Moyne Institute at Memphis, Tenn. 

Miss Jessie Waterman of Littleton, has been elected to a 
position in the public schools of Des Moines, Ia. 

Hi. L. Little of Alfred, Me., has been engaged as principal of the 
high schoo] at Salmon Falls. He is a graduate of Bowdoin 
College. 

Three hundred children attend the Roman Catholic Parochia! 
School in Nashua. 

ELuUEN A. FOLGER. 
NEBRASKA. 

The educational work in Nebraska is keeping pace with that of 
the other western states. The State University is being enlarg: d 
from year to year, as the patronage demands. A $41,000 additic n 
is just being completed. A new Wesleyan University is being 
built at Lincoln, and a Baptist University is scon to be crected 
somewhere in the state, prob: bly at York. 

‘lhe state is divided into districts for holding teachers’ associa - 
tions. The South Nebraska association was held at Beatrice late - 
in November. Th North Nebraska association is to meet at 
Blair during the Christmas holidays. 

The Plattsmoujh schools, under the able management of Supt. 
W. W. Drummond, have done away with recesses this year. 

Supt. H. 8S. Bowers, formerly of Pawnee City, has charge of the 
Lincoln schools. 

The Norfolk schools are under new management; Supt. P. W. 
Grinstead, formerly editor of the Nebraska Teacher,is at the helm, 
and bas a good corps of teachers to work with bim. He bas intro- 
duced the actual business system in his high échool grades, and 
pupiis perform such operations with business currency, negotiable 
and non-negotiable pap<r, contracts, leases, morigages, deeds 





and mdse.,as will make practical all the common school branghes, 
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He will also soon introduce the type-writer into his schools. 
WNorfotk. State Correspondent. L 


NEW JERSEY. 

In accordance with the expressed wish of Dr. McCosh, his suc- 
cessor as president of Princeton College, will be Rev. Francis L. 
Patten, D.D., who has supplied the pulpit of a Presbyterian church 
in Montciair for some time. Dr.Patten is the professor of theology 
at Princeton. Professor Wm. M. Sloane who now occupies the 
chair of history will be vice-president. 

The State Teachers’ Association which meets at Trenton, Dec. 
28—39, promises to be of great interest. The educational exhibit 
will be unsurpassed by any state. Principals of schools have been 
requested to state their views regarding manual training, changes 
in the school-laws, and school government, and corporal punish- 
ment. These matters are stated on blanks, and forwarded to the 
member of a special committes residing in the district. The re- 
sults of these inquiries will then be known. W. D. TYNDALL. 

The board of education of Jersey City, at its last meeting elect- 
ed Mr. A. B. Poland,principal of the high school,as superintendent 
of schools, in place of Mr. A. W. Edson, resigned, Mr. W.S. 
Sweeney of school No. 14, principal of the high school, and Mr. 
Chas. 8. Haskell, teacher of Latin and Greek in the high school, as 
principal of school No. 14. The vacancy in the high school will be 
filled at the next board meeting. 

On motion of Director Benson, the board unanimously adopted 
the following preamble and resolutions : 

WHEREAS, Superintendent Edson has severed his connection 
with the schools of this city to accept a high position in education- 
al work in Massachusetts; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That while this board regrets the departure of Super- 
intendent Edson it congratulates him upon his promotion to a 
higher sphere of usefulness. 

Hesolved, That during the two and a half years of service of Mr. 
Edson as superintendent of public schools, the schools of Jersey 
City have rapidly progressed along every line of school work, and 
they will lose in him a wise superintendent, excellent disciplina- 
rian, careful leader, firm administrator, warm friend, and invalu- 
able assistant and advisor, whose loss will be severely felt by the 
scheol board, teachers and pupils alike, while the community will 
lose an invaluable citizen. 

ResolWwed, That this board extends to Mr.Edson its hearty thanks 
for his most excellent services, and the best wishes for his suc- 
cess in his new field of labor. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, engrossed by the 
clerk of this board, be presented to Mr. Edson. 

The board also adopted a schedule of salaries for teachers and 
janitors, substantially the same as last year. 

The annual commencement of the Atlantic county public 
schools was held at Hammonton, Dec. 2. State Superintendent 
Chapman was present, 

A meeting of the Teachers’ Association was held at Hammonton 
Dee. 3, 

NEW YORK. 


The institute for the the first commissioner district of Allega- 
ny county, assembled at Angelica, commencing Oct. 31. Prof. I. 
H. Stout, of Farmer Village, wasthe conductor. He dwelt largely 
upon “The Powers and Duties of Trustees” and upon “ School 
Law ” as it affects the teacher. Prof. Stout is one of those men 
who believe that teachers have rights and that they should assert 
them. He does not believe that it is a teacher’s place to bea 
coward although many evince such a spirit. 

Rev. R. A. Waterbury, Ph.D., of the State Normal school, was 
present during two days of the institute, and spoke upon “ The 
Science of Teaching.“* He is one of those men whose broad 
views and wide experiences have fitted to be a teacher in the true 
sense of the word. No wide-awake teacher can afford to neglect 
the principles of a thorough preparation such as the Dr. outlined. 

During the institute, lectures were delivered by the following 
persons, Viz: The Rev. J. Hendrick, of Angelica, upon “‘ Imagina- 
tion as an Aid in Education; “ Prof. Stout, “‘ Reminiscences of 
War;” Dr. Waterbury, “ A Plea fora Higher Education.” Most 
credit is due to Com. Ferguson for the active part which he took 
in rendering every thing pleasant for the teachers. Professor 
Stout was so well liked, that it is the wish of the teachers that he 
moay be appointed as conductor of our institute next year. 

W. H. Lovzgi, Sec. 

The commissioners in eharge of the Rensselaer county teachers’ 
institute, beld at Hoosick Falls last month, issued their outline of 
work in a neat little volume, tastefully bound, It conta ns, be- 
sides & program of the proceedings, outlines for use in teaching 
the comm—&ion branches, and many valuable suggestions to teach- 
ers. 

OHIO. 


Isagé Mitchell, principal of the Georgetown schools, will 
condtict @ normal at Georgetown next summer known as the 
South-western Normal School. 

J. A, Chambers, B. S., takes charge of the Eckmansville 
Academy this year. 

J. W. Kehoe has been elected for the fourth year at 
Russeliville. 

Mr. J. F. Seaton has been elected as superintendent of the Win- 
chester échools, Professor J. H. Rowland resigning to accept the 
superiotendency of the Blanchester school. 

Professor A. G. Turnipseed has a new and spicy little sheet 
called The Budget, issued at West Union, in the interest of the 
Central Normal School of the same place. 

J. 8. Montgemery will attend lectures the coming winter at the 
Ohio Medical College, Cincinnati. 

Miss Mattie Meneely has charge of the Youngsville schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Supt, M. G. Brumbaugh, of Huntingdon county, never allows 
an opportunity to pass by when he can do a good work for his 
schools. The first day of the recent centennial held at Hunting- 
don, over eight hundred of the school children of the county 
marched in procession in a grand parade. The children marched 
by schools, each school being headed by an appropriate banner, 
and they were reviewed by Governor Beaver. There was a mag- 
nificent display of over 40,000 volumes of text-books, and 
many varieties of school aids. In contrast to these, Supt. Brum- 
baugh also had a collection of the oldest text-books ever used in 
the county. 





SS 





Professor“L. 8. Shimmel, of Huntingdon, assisted by James)W. 
Elliott, of Osceola, and Supt. M. G. Brumbaugh, publish again 
this year the weekly Public School Gazette. The paper is designed 
to give supplementary reading on the current events, literature, 
physiology, geography, and history. It has over 1,000 paying 
subscribers, and is an assured success. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The forty-third annual meeting of the Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction was held at Providence the last of October. 





NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 


ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE. 


A late inspection of the new quarters of the League in East 23d 
street shows them to be well lighted and spacious. Six of the 
studios are lighted by large sky-lights, thus affording light of the 
best character. The students are hard at work again this year, 
the attendance being well ahead of the preceding years. The corps 
of instructors is without many changes. Mr. B. R. Fitz takes the 
place of Mr. Weir, in one of the painting classes, Mr. Blashfield in 
the place of Mr. Dewing, both well known artists. Some of our 
best illustrators were bred in the League ; the best students are 
yearly represented on the walls of the exhibitors; not a few are 
in Paris winning more laurels, but the majority are plodding along 
laying the foundations for future glory. The students of the 
League have a fine reading-room, that has on its table the leading 
magazines, art periodicals and catalogues of Paris, London and 
New York. These are of much help, bringing before the eyes the 
pictures, studies, and talk of the great masters. This in itself is 
of much value to the student. Exhibitions of the instructors’ 
work, decorative examples of all kinds, photographs newly 
arrived, are found from time to time. Happy the ones,it seems to 
us, who gain admittance to this charmed circle of young aspiring 
artists. 





Those who did not attend Supt. Meleney’s lecture at “ No. 9,” 
missed some very practical suggestions. The time has gone by 
when any enterprising educator will come before a body of 
teachers with dry-as-dust theories. They have found out that 
what teachers value is practical suggestions, accompanied with 
so much of the “why” as will enable the teacher to use them 
intelligently. 

One of the devices Supt. Meleney suggested was that old maps 
in worn-out geographies, railroad time-tables,etc., be cut out and 
pasted on manilla paper for class use. A “ puzzle map” just as 
good as those made out of wood and costing a dollar, can be made 
by pasting a map upon stiff paper and then cutting out the sepa- 
rate states, countries, or counties as the case may be. 


More than fifty members of the class in pedagogy listened to 
Dr. Allen's lecture on Education in Ancient Sparta last week. 
During the Thursday afternoon class an opportunity for question 
and remarks was given at the close and nearly every member of 
the class had something to say, or to ask, in regard to the subject. 
Miss Mackiotosh thought that the great mistake of the ancient 
Spartan education was repressing individuality. Dr. Shimer 
thought we imitated them to-day in holding up before the young 
only the virtues of our great characters. The class agreed that it 
was wise to dwell upon evil as little as possible. Mrs. Dr. Alden, 
wife of the late Dr. Joseph Alden,of the Albany Normal School, 
thought that as a whole the Spartan ideal of education was very 
narrow, but that it contained some good points. 





FIRST GRADE EXAMINATIONS. 


Last Saturday morning President Hunter met a Jarge number 
of the First Grade teachers to discuss the subject of examinations 
for entrance to the Normal College. Commissioner Wood, the 
man who never thinks himself too old to learn, was present, and 
listened attentively to all that was said and done. 

Two propositions were laid before the teachers by President 
Hunter,—one the proposition made by some of the teachers of 
the first grade, that their work in histury cover only that portion 
reaching from 1783 to the close of the Civil War. By concen- 
trating upon this they thought they should be able to accomplish 
much better results than by trying to cover the whoie ground. 

The other was Dr. Hunter’s own proposition, that the examin- 
ation in both bistory and geography consist of fifty questions, 
only ten of which need be answered by any pupil, and these at 
his own option. This proposition, when it was clearly under- 
stood met with almost unanimous approval by the teachers. 

President Hunter improved the opportunity offered by this 
meeting to emphasize some of the points made by him in his lec- 
tures on history and geography at the Industrial Education 
Association, viz,, that the thing the teacher should aim at is,— 
not dates, not dry facts, but to produce a picture in the mund of 
the child. This being done the child can ‘tell the story ” in his 
own language. 

President Hunter places great value upon thorough teaching 
in arithmetic, geomeiry, and grammar, not for the sake of the 
knowledge gained thereby, but for the menial discipline they 
afford. Grammar gives practice in analysis, geometry in syn- 
thesis, and arithmetic in both; hence arithmetic he considers the 
most valuable. The portion of arithmetic in whicn he requires 
the greatest facility is common and decimal fractions. Without 
these progress in the Normal Colleze, at least, proves to be im- 
possible. Allegation and exchange he does not consider impor- 
tant ; like book-keeping it can be learned best in actual practice; 
it will be left out of the entrance examinations entirely. 





President Hunter says that the girls who come to him from 
the public schools are far better qualified in arithmetic than 
those who come from private schools. Out of 30 applicants for 
admission from private schools only three or four passed, while 
from some public schools the whole number passed. 


Dr. Wallace Wood had on exhibition at the University Friday | 


last, a thousand engravings of old Roman life. Dr. Wood’s lec- 
tures, each Friday at 4 P. M ,are thoroughly e ajoyed, and are cer- 
tainly well worthy the patronage of teachers. E. L. Banspior. 








LETTERS. 


Lxssons IN DoMEsTIC EconomMy.—Do you aqpeove of les. 
sons in domestic economy? How can suc nrphens ate 
given without apparatus ? 

Domestic economy relates to the doing of necessary 
things about the house, with the least expenditure of time 
and strength. For example, there is a time to sweep a 
room, to take tp ashes, and to make beds, and there is , 
time when to do these things would be absurd and out of 
place. There is a way to cook so as to save and nourish, 
and there is a way to cook so as to waste and kill. 4 
lamentably large proportion of housekeepers know little or 
nothing of domestic econemy, and until this wrong is 
righted, suffering must result therefrom. 

Lessons may be given by simple talks on the subject. 
Teach the children what domestic economy means, then 
selecting one point for a lesson, talk, not to, but with them 
about it. Subjects such as sweeping and dusting, ventila- 
tion, care of a dining-table, arrangement and decoration of 
rooms, and many others, may be made very interesting 
and instructive. 


WRITTEN WORK.—What incentives can I offer for good 
written work ? A. D.S. 

Refuse to accept! any work unless it be, at least, neat, 
All pupils cannot become good writers at once, but all can 
be neat in work, and use proper punctuation and arrange- 
ment, A judicious amount of praise will hasten the end 
to be attained. If they have tried especially to do well, do 
not fail to speak favorably of the results. Occasionally 
send home a well-written paper for the parents’ inspection. 
This will extend the interest to parents also. Make a 
portfolio to hang on the wall of manilla or wrapping pa- 
per, fastened at the top, and made so‘*that the pages can be 
lifted for observation. Put specimens of neat work on 
these pages, and show them to visitors. There will be 
none who will not make special efforts to have their work 
placed in this post of honor. 

Have the work include all the studies ; arithmetic as well 
as drawing, diagrams of sentences as well as penmanship. 


DRAWING IN UNGRADED SCHOOLS.—I would like several! 
good reasons, distinctly stated, why om should be in- 
troduced into ungraded sc hools. NINFORMED. 


Drawing should have a place in all schools. It trains 
the eye to accurate observation, as well as the hand to cor- 
rect representation. It gives pupils some information in 
the terms of higher arithmetic and geometry. 

It exercises a child’s faculty of representing things 
leading him to observe more closely objects which would 
otherwise be unnoticed by him. 

It leads children to see what is meant by the right pro- 
portions of things. 

It trains to some degree the artistic taste, which will be 
of great value in many uncultured and unbeautified homes. 


For THE WINTER TERM.—I have been giving oral lessons 
in botany during the spring and fall term t subject 
would you recommend in which to aca a course of lessons 
during the winter ? A. A 


If you do not teach physiology, that would be a good 
study to take up with your pupils, and would give oppor- 
tunity for practical lessons on hygeine, a subject which it 
is of so much importance that children should know. If 
you already teach this, acourse of simple lessons in zoology 
would be extremely interesting, and profitable. Let the 
lessons be oral, and make it a point to stucy, specially, 
forms of life of which you can get specimens. Children 
take more interest in real forms than in pictured ones. 
In connection with this study, many lessons can be given 
on kindness to animals. They may be introduced in a 
seemingly desultory way, but with a real purpose under 
lying them, and the children will unconsciously learn 
what will make them more manly and noble. 


For FRIDAY AFTERNOONS.—Name a series of Friday 
afternoon diversions. R. 

Institute a ‘‘ Letter-Box,” not only for the pleasure of the 
pupils, but for the valuable practical lessons which can be 
thus given. Let it be understood that but one letter 4 
week is to be written by each pupil, and that all are to be 
seen by the teacher for correction and revision ; the best 
ones to be read aloud. Distribution of the mail may be 
assigned, as a reward for good deportment during the pre- 
vious week. The subjects mentioned in these letters 
should be of general interest, and not filled with persona! 
affairs. After revision, they should be handed to the 
writers to be re-written, then delivered to the owners to be 
answered. 

Reading a story aloud is a device which secures good and 
distinct reading on the part of the class. Select a story or 
an extract from some book, and let the pupils read it, com- 
ing quietly to the front of the room one after another. 
Such good attention will be given by the class to an inter- 
esting story, that the readers will make special! efforts to 
do their best. 

Again, you can call Friday afternoon “General Informs 
tion Afternoon,” and have a box for all sorts of questions 
which do not connect directly with the lessons. A list of 
these may be pinned somewhere in sight during one week, 
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to be discussed and answered the next, teacher and pupils 
meantime hunting up information on the subjects. 

Another plan. is to have the general news of the week 
collected and read. This makes the children alive to what 
is going on in the world, and is a good chance to develop 
original thought in them, for they will express their own 
ideas regarding questions of the day. 

If a noted person has recently died, Friday afternoon is a 
good time to talk of his lifeand work. While the interest, 
roused by the news is fresh, a more vivid and lasting im- 
pression can be made. 

If your class specially love to sing, and if it will not dis- 
turb any other class, let them sing a good deal on Friday 
afternoons. A pleasant recollection of the last hour in the 
school week will insure a cheerful return to lessons Mon- 
day morning. 


ATTENDING TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES.—If the teachers’ in- 
stitute occurs, after school closes is there any power or 
law to compel me to STUBBORN. 


Professional zeal and courtesy to your superior super-| ber of other 


intendent ought alone to compel you to attend. Institutes 
are organized for the benefit of teachers, and none who 
are deserving that title will appeal to a legislative enact. 
ment for an excuse of absence. Whether or not you are 
allowed your salary as compensation for attending, you 
cannot afford to miss the teachers’ institute. 

WILL S. MonroE. 





SruDYING U. S. HistoRy.—How far should pupils be ad- 
vanced to begin the study of U.S. History ? ne 


Third and fourth year pupils may be given profitable 
oral lessons in biography, for this is the soil out of which 
history for a beginner is to grow. Give the pupils some 
historical character and cluster around it some of the sim- 
pler events of history. Aim to make the character one of 
flesh and blood, and develop the imagination by having 
the pupils themselves fill in the minor details of the out- 
line. Yon want to give life and vivacity to your early 
lessons in history ; cultivate an easy manner of narration ; 
look well to the connection between it and geography; 
avoid events that do violence to the feelings and sym- 
pathies of the children ; memorize little, but bring the im- 
aginative powers into vigorous activity; aim to instill 
patriotism by intelligent exercises at Washington’s birth- 
day, Fourth of July, and Thanksgiving. When you have 
thus laid the foundation, you are ready to begin the use of 
a good text-book on this subject. But the method sng- 
gested for oral instruction should not be wholly lost sight 
of in teaching history to advanced classes. The imagin- 
ation bere, too, must play no second part. Avoid having 
the text memorized but create in your subject a living in- 
terest and you will accomplish the end at which you aim. 

Wi. S. Monroz. 





No APPARATUs.—I desire to teach my pupils some hi 
in botany and zoology but have no a and no facil. 
ities for peevesing ens. Can you advise me of 
something which enable me to give such lessons ? 

A READER, 


Specimens for botanical study can always be found in 
the country, but in the city one would have to get the 
children to take a trip some day into some suburb, where 
enough specimens could be gathered for several lessons. 
Let the lessons be brief, and en well-known flowers. Have 
everything described orally, and in writing. It is a good 
plan to supply each pupil with a small note-book in which 
to write observations. The bookscan be made by sewing 
together a few sheets of white or manilia paper. 

In the winter study such subjects as corn, (both the 
stalk, the ear, and the kernel), varieties of evergreens, 
the mosses that grow under the snow, and various grains. 
A microscope is a great aid in teaching botany,and one 
can be purchased for little over a dollar ; still this is not 
indispensable. Have all the parts of a flower, as this helps 
to fix them in the mind. 

In regard to zoology there is a chance for much inves- 
tigation on the children’s part, because of the numbers of 
animals that can be canght and harmlessly investigated by 
the class. It should be understood that there is to be no 
torture or teasing of cats, dogs, snakes, toads, mice, or 
other small living specimens. 

The butcher’s shop or cart offer opportunities for more 
detailed examination. Some ofthis can be done at home 

“by the children. A piece of lean meat will show them 
muscle and fibre, and there are in the claw of a fowl the 
possibilities of a most interesting lesson. 


Be on the alert to pick up hints and suggestions ; have/ Collar, ha 


eyes to see and ears to hear all that can be turned to ac- 
count for use in the school-room; and you will have a 


most interesting year’s work, notonly in these twosciences, | most needed. 


but in all the other branches which you teach. 





CIVIL GOVERNMENT.— Pay think it is necessary to 


teach children an: of civil government ? 
ything go 
It is cf great importance. Begin by teaching the duties 


of some officers well-known in the district. Then lead 
pupils carefully to a knowledge of the duties of other 
Officers not so familiar te them. Proceed thus, by easy 
steps, until they have a clear understaniing of the rudi- 
ments of the subject. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Norges For Boys (AND TSEIR FATHERS) 
ee AND MANNERS. By An Old Boy. 
. McClurg & Co. 208 pp. $1.00. 

It is not possible to have many books for boys 
no matter where they come and no apology is offered 
for ving to the American public, a book expressly 
for English boys. are much 
world over. e words that compose the book are those 
of y ¥~ 3+ bones eh minded who wishes his 
son w up an honest, » generous man. 
He is auhee A. A that his son should be “7 is called 
“ successful ”’ in be a man 

: in the book, each ot arhich toe bee 
nty-one chapters e one es 
~- of the subjects wentad are: unsel- 

gene urity, chastity, modesty, ambition 
Te n, boo y heatth sports, dress, choice of a 
women ; and a great num- 
eq good. These Notes were writ- 
ten for the author’s own son, in the hope they might be 
useful to other boys, and perhaps to other boys’ fathers. 





on MORALS, 
Chicago: A. 


EARLY AND LATE POEMS OF ALICE AND PHBE CARY. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 321 pp. $1.50. 

Alice and Phebe Cary, were alike beautiful in their lives 
and poems, and while the lives of these sisters may be 
looked upon as models, their ms will become hoase- 
hold words. From time te time during their lives, a 
collected together their poems and had them published, 
but the volumes were not kept in print. After their death, 
the late Mary Clemmer, in writing the memorial of their 
lives, gathered some of their poems into her book. A tol 
erably fall collection was and still eontinues to be 


the design of this volume is, to bring together the body of 
their poetry, and to select from the early late poems 
such as have acquired a special hold upon the public, an 

such as represent the riper 
does not take the place ofany other publication, but is 
simply a treasury of their poetical writings and entirely 
independent of the volume, sinee no poem is common 
in both. The poems of Alice Cary are in much greater 
number inthis volume, and are arranged in topical di- 
= The book is neatly bound in grey with top edges 


THE BoyHoop oF Living AvuTHorRs. By William H. 
yrreny New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 18 
Astor Place. 212 pp. 


The sketches found in this little volume have been pre- 
pared by Mr. Rideing, with the consent, and in most in- 
stances, the assistance of the authors represented. The 
frontispiece attracts i fort illustrates Whittier 
rearling his first poem in print. Standing beside his father, 

with a torp straw hat on, and ves rolied up to 

his elbows, he is reading a of the Newburyport 
Press which a carrier has just thrown him. Glancing over 
its pages, much to bis surprise, he sees ‘“ The Exile’s 
” a little coom, wees Ne sister had sent to the 
nter without his ledge. Whittier and his father 
ve been building a stone wall but stop work ww Ly - 
to read the first published m. The other authors are 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, John T. Trowbridge, William C. 
Russell, William E. Gladstone, Edward Eggleston, W. D. 
gg Rey :Payn, Francis R. Stecktop, Thomas W. 
snes, ward Everett Hale, James Russell Lovell, — 
‘aw 


mor Hjorth Boyesen, Thomas W. H . Edgar - 
cett, Edmund C. Stedman, Charlies Dudley Warner. Each 
of these li authors has his own interesting description 


of boyhood , ea Ween cone @ Suess expects 
for young readers,—as 4 feature of literary biography it w 
have an unusual attraction, In each page will be found 
some item of interest upon which to build a thought or 
two for future use. 


Birp TALK. A Calendar of the Orchard and Wild-Wood. 
By Adeline D. T. Whitney. Boston and New York: 
oughton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press,Cambridge, 
84 pp. $1.00. 
Books for the months,seasons,and day of the year, seem to 
w more plenty and beautiful and Mrs. Whitney’s “ Bird 
‘alk,’’ is another example of the amount of artistic pee | 
— 1S fy, + MR Tt 
represen an opens w e e 
Trccmnnena,—acliowes by the blue-jay, tong s ws. 
in, catbird and bobo , Vireos, and oven-bird, 
Savannah sperrow, hermit-thrush, = tree sparrow 
finch and schreechowl. The birds are foun 
their favorite haunts. January, “In the Ever- 
with successive month, some- 


sign, suggestive, 

ing poem in which the bird is supposed to do the talking. 

GRADED GERMAN LESSONS. ap ical German Gram- 
mar. By William Eysenbach. Willian C.Collar,A.M. 
Boston : Cc pages. $1.80. 


in quantity and somewhat b e 
reading in this edi se! varied, 
simple, easy to be underst: bri: in Gaye 
talk common things. model sentences w: 

introduce each lesson, and dy ys the basis of all the 
bo and have bat jslightly | agen yy 





1 uart sacred 
od ioe” Ke this book 


manliness, | most 


published as “The Poems of Alice and Pheebe Cary.” But gi 


wers of the poets. This book j 


of 
intervening 
| tions of — snow-clad hills, dark evergreen wocds, sun- 
t, shadow ~- 


helpful to some teachers. The body of the book consists of 
ehifty-one chapters, to which is added an appendix and 


Cuor AND CLAss ; A Collection of New Music. By 8S, W. 
Pye Chicago: Published by H. D. Bowling. 304 pp. 


per. dozen. 60 cents a copy for intcoduction. 
This new sin book for choirs and classes contains 
about two h of sacred music, mostly anthems 


pages 
of medium grade of difficu'ty. They are well adapted to 
church use as they embrace a great variety of available se- 
lections while the few tunes furnished are new and choice. 
The book also has an excellent elementary department con- 
taining the theory of music, and systematic and progressive 
note readin For the use of advanced classes 
conventions, and concerts, there are a number of excellent 
and secular choruses, solos, duets. 
is new and complete, being prepar 
te meet the wants of all lovers of music, whether 
in classes, conventions, institutes or musical societies, it 
may be presumed with confidence, thatit is just tne book 
needed at the present time. It is well-bound with 
illustrated title and marbled edges. 


THIRD NATURAL History READER. By the Rey, J. G. 
Wood, M.D. W numerous Illustrations. Boston: 
Boston School Supply Company. 213 pp. 

The children of twenty, or even ten years ago, were not 
as favored as are our scholars to-day. In the matter of 
readers especially, the change is most marked. There are 
now the test variety, from which to select the most in- 
teresting and valuable. Among the last in the “ Bosten 
School Series,” is found the present volume. Full of in- 
terest, from beginning to end, this series is most carefully 
graduated, both as to matter and language. Its great de- 
sign, however, is to waken in the minds of children, an in- 
terest in common things. There is nothing more attrac- 
tive to children than animal life in its various phases, and 
the author has shown a wisdom and skill ia bis arrange- 
ment and selection of subjects, for wnich he is amply re- 
paid in the fascination these readers have for boys and 
rls. The book opens with the cat-tribe, including the 
omestic-cat, wild-cat, lion, tiger, leopard, jaguar, and 
uma. Tnen follows the dog tribe, composed of domestic 
ogs, Eskimo dogs, dogs of the East, tne fox, wolf, and 
jackal. Cud-chewers, or ruminants, come next in order, in 
which are found cattle, sheep, avd deer. These are fol- 
lowed by the camel, giraffe, elephant, rhinoceros, hi - 
——. Tapir, monkey tribe, whale, eeal, crocodile, 

tle, cockroach, butterfly, grasshopper,: bee, wasp, blue- 
bottle-fly, and ant. With such an array of material, so 
skillfully used, as it has been by Mr. Wood, who can de- 
sire anything farther in the form of a natural history 
reader. The illustrations add very much to the interest 
and value of the book. 


THE Best READING. Third Series. Edited by Lynds E. 
Jones. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s, Sons. 
The Knickerbocker Press. 108 pp. $1.00. 


In preparing this series of books, it has been the aim of 
the auth: r to provide a priced and classified bibliography 
for easy reference, with hints on the selections of books, 
on the formation of libraries, public and private; on 
courses of reading, etc. ; a guide for the librarian, book- 
buyer, and book-seller. This ics, without doubt, the only 

ies of the kind published, and must of necessity be con- 
sidered of at value. The present volume of the series, 
is composed of the more important English and American 
publications for the five years ending December 1, 1886. 


COMPLETE GERMAN MANUAL FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGES.  ! h shee Ap Sawyer, Ph.D..Chicago: John C. 
Buckbee & Co. pp. $1.20. 

The completeness claimed for this manual, does uot con- 
sist in an inexhaustive treatise upon the German language ; 
but rather in its adaptability to the needs of the English 
speaking student, who has studied the mmar of his own 
tongue, and — more. This book aims to afford at 
once, both the an ical drill and practice, which is m 
ever-increasing requisition by those who teach a language 
only by employing it. It is also designed to furnish in 
clear and concise form, all the material required in any of 
our high schools or colleges, preparatory to the reading of 
German literatu-e, or the Copsucting of conversation or 
correspondence in German. The drill and practice found 
in this manual, consists of classified exercises for written 
translations and conversations, letter-writing exercises, 
and one of Auerbach’s interesting short stories, with Ger- 
man synonyms at the bottom of each page. The exercises 
are exceptional in two r cts: first,—in the thoroughness 
of their pre nm and classifications ; and second, in the 
ptomey merit of the passages employed. Professor Sawyer 
has left the beaten track in bis selection of illustrative ex- 
ercises, and instead of using the material usually found, 
has turned his attention at once to the best sources of Ger- 
man literature. There are also found full vocabularies, a 
complete table of irregular verbs, and an excellent index 
to the entire manual. 


WINTER ; FROM THE JOURNAL OF HENRY D. THOREAD. 
Edited by H. G. O. Blake. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 430 pp. $1.50. 

It was not merely nature in the ordinary sense, of plants, 

, and pe, that so attracted Thoreau. He is 
continually manifesting a human interest in natural ob- 
jects and thoughts of an ideal friendship are forever 
iting him. The present volume consists of a journal. 
which opens December 21, 1851, and closes with the first 
breath spring, February 23, 1860. The 
is filled with the most delightful descrip- 
animals, and friends of all kinds. 

18 travels are full of the most vivid, 

life-like descriptions ; a the reader to the enchanted 

spots and he sees them himself. An old root fence, 
which is encountered in December 1855, is —* fairl 
ts, slender a 


beautiful from the mt of its 
solid, under the pen of Thoreau. A stubble field in Jan- 


©] uary, grows bright under the amber sunlight when the 


finger of this wonderful describer of nature touches it. In 
January, again,—he says : ‘‘ Every leaf and twig was this 
morning covered with a sparkling armor ; even the grasses 
jingled merrily when brushed by the foot of the traveler. 
. .. The scene changed at every step. There were the opal, 
and emerald, and jasper, and beryl, and to- 

.’ Theentire volume is a succession of de- 
thoroughly at home with nature 

writer ‘and how much beauty is treasured in the 
around, which only need to be sought for 
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On, Way SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL BE PROUD? 
By Wiiliam Knox. Designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 


ELtGy WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD, By 
Thomas Gray. [lustrated by Birket Foster. 


“ THAT GLORIOUS Sone oF OLD.” By Edmund Hamilton 
Sears. Illustrated by Alfred Fredericks. 


Rrye Out. WILD Betts. By Alfred Tennyson. With Il- 
lustrations from designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 


Ir WAS THE CALM AND SILENt Nicut. A Christmas 
Hymn. By Alfred Dornett. Illustrated. 


Tat BREAKING WaAvES DasHED AlcH, (The Pilgrim 
Fathers.) By Felicia Hemans. With Designs bh iss 
L. B. Humphrey. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Publishers, 
10 Milk Street. 13 pp. each volume. Each, 50 cents. : 


This prettv series of little gilt bound books contain some 
of our choicest poems. Tennyson’s “Ring out Wild 
Bells,” tolls a s@d farewell to the old year, and rings a = 
of joy forthe new. “It was the Calm and Silent Night,” 
shows us that Rome had gained her position as queen of 
land and sea, but paid no heed to what occurred in a small 
province far away, where a young babe was sleeping who 
was to change the entire condition of the world, even 
Rome. Mrs. Hemans’ beautiful poem, has becomea house- 
hold word with all true lovers of our country and her 

erilous infancy, and is most beautifully illustrated in 
his little series. The designs, by Mrs. Humphrey, as 
seen in, ‘‘ Oh, why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud ” 
are exceedingly beautiful. The face in gilt, of the mar- 
tyred president, who loved the poem especially, is seen on 
the outside cover. ‘‘ That Glorious Song of Old” is one 
of the sweetest of all the glad carols for Christmas, it is 
illustrated in designs representing the East in a variety of 
scenes. Gray’s Elegy is a longer poem, and adds a few 
more leaves to the book which so beautifully illustrates 
the matchless words, of the poet who has been made im- 
mortal by this life-like and incomparable poem. No pret- 
tier little gift for the coming season can be found than one 
of these little books. 


REMINISCENCES OF FRIEDRICH FREBEL. By Baroness B. 
Von Marenholz-Bulow. ‘Translated by Mrs. Horace 
Mann. With a Sketch of the Life of Friedrich Frbceel. 
By Emily Shirriff. Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers. 
New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 359 pp. $1.50. 


There are few educators, teachers, and students, at the 
prone day who are not interested in all that pone to 
he life-work of Froebel. These reminiscences, by one who 
had a personal acquaintance with the great educator, will 
be r with intense interest. In the year 1849, toward 
the close of May, the author first saw the man, who played 
and danced with the village children, and for that reason 
was called the ‘old fool.” A tall man, with long gray 
hair was leading a troop of little ones, from three to eight 
ears old, most of them barefoot, and earn | them two 
y two up the hill,—at the top he marshaled them into 
position with a song. The loving patience and untiring 
zeal shown by Froebel in this case, was a representation of 
his life work. There are nineteen chapters of these in- 
tensely interesting reminiscences, by Mrs. Von Bulow, and 
an Appendix. which consists of a sketch read by Emily 
Shirriff, at the monthly meeting of the London Freebel 
Society, in June, 1876. This Appendix, written by one so 
eminently fitted as Mrs. Shirriff, is an additional history of 
Froebel, and of great interest. It abounds in facts and in- 
formation es the work of the great man, and shows 
his indefatigable energy and patience. The book is neatly 
—— in brown with gilt lettering, good paper, and large 
ype. 


WIDE AWAKE. Volume W. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Franklin and Hawley streets. 470 pp. $1.75. 


This most vigorous of ali the monthlies for young chil- 
dren makes its appearence iu the prettiest and most atiract- 
ive of covers, while it is as full as can be of practical help 
along the road to manhood and womanhood. It is, an 
always has been, one of the rare collections,—varied and 
bright, with its mixture of work and play that draws the 
children to it, and holds them fascinated. Besides its great 
variety of beautiful illustrations, the present volume 
abounds in reading matter capable alike of giving enjoy- 
ment to older readers and tiny children. Its productions 
ail tend toward self-improvement; the play it contains is 
rest, and the rest is play. One very interesting feature of 
this volume is “‘ Youth in Twelve Centuries,’ which con- 
sists of a representative portrait, with poem attached. 
Among the characters are found Hadassch of Tiberias, 90 

; Gamaliel of Jerusalem, 70 A. D.; Gwench’lan of 
Soissons, 475 A. D.; Zahra of Bagdad. 1150 ; Gabrielle of 
Toulon, 1720; Ardre of Paris, 1720; Jonathan of Boston, 
1813 ; and Dorothy of Philadelphia, 1812. ‘These are a few 
selections from the sixteen represented, The serial stories 
ate clkarming, and beautifully illustrated. ‘‘ Royal 
Girls and Royal Courts” will have a great attraction for 
all lovers of history. ‘‘Some Nantucket children” includes 
** Uncle John’s House,” “ ‘The Flag-root Boy,’ the “‘Sand- 
Flea Boy,” and the “‘Danphin.” A short notice given in 
a short space, however, fails to describe one-half the merits 
of this wonderful book for children. 


THt BROWNIES: THEIR Book. 
York : The Century Co. 


The fortunate people—young or old—who have been 
visited by the Brownies from month to month through the 
pages of St. Nicholas, will now have to share with the rest 
of the world the pleasure of a grand holiday reception of 
the Brow.ues altogether in a big book. Brownies, it is 
explained, ‘‘are imaginary little sprites, who delight in 
harmless pranks and helpful deeds, and never allow them 
selves to be seen by mortal eyes.’”? But the eyes—some- 
thing more than mortai—of Paimer Cox’s exquisite fancy- 
have detected them at their very drollest festivities, and 
his pea and pencil have pictured them in such a fashion 
that every boy and giz! will feel instantly acquainted, fast 
and full, with this new-found kindred of the unseen world. 
It would be hard to say whether one is more captivated by 
the whimsical individuality of each particular Brownie, or 
the irrepressible csprit de corps which characterizes their 
every move. Each of us can choose his favorite, and follow 
him with laughing—or shrieking—sympathy through the 
various pleasures and vicissitudes of a Brownie’s career. 
Here is the Scotchman Brownie, who takes every outland- 
ish prank as a matter to be seriously demonstrated ; the 
Hebrew Brownie, with an eye to comfort under all circum- 


By Palmer Cox. New 


; the e, : rsonal a ever the main 
couaidegtion the ie teowule wlth Pelleerent tenden. | A petition, sigaed by numerous 


physicians, 


@ ‘‘mush-mush-mush-mo-ri- 


rpetual irritation. Besides these 
are a numberless host of jolly fellows, whose sole purpose 
in life is to have a good time, chiefly by mimicking the fol- 
lies and vagaries of mankind. hatever seems to be the 
momentary vogue among mortals, that the Brownies must 


which are a source of pe 


instantly undertake. They go to school, they skate, they 
ride on bicycles, they play at lawn-tennis and base-ball, 
they go tobogganning, and to the menagerie, up in a bal- 
loon, and on an adventurous voyage. They do a good turn 
whenever they can: they get into an occasional chy a 
But taking one consideration with another, a Brownie’s lot 
is most decidedly a happy one ; and almost equally sois the 
lot of any boy or girl while turning over the pages of 
“Their Book.” 


REPORTS. 


POETS AND POETRY OF THE WYOMING VALLEY. By Will 8. Mon- 
roe. Lackawanna Institute of History and ence. Special 
Publication No. 2. 


This well-known educator has ‘produced a very readable and 
discriminating history of the versifiers of the Wyoming Valley. 
— few of yt course, are known to a wide circle of 

ers, yet there are thousands in that beautiful region who will 
ruse this little pamphlet with interest. Homer Greene, of 
onesdale, Pa., who has recently taken a aged gm for a story 
in ~~ Sp Companion, is probably the known writer 
mentioned. 


An ADDREss. Delivered at the Commencement of the New York 
Normal College. By J. Edward Simmons, LL.D. 


In this address Dr. Simmons draws a striking contrast between 
the democratic spirit which organized ard fostered the free school 
syste m, and the aristocratic spirit which discouraged all efforts in 
that direction. education, he asserts, will overcome every 
obstacle in the pathway of a true democracy. Tne United States 
expended over one hundred million dollars for education in 1885. 
The results are shown in an educated, happy, cetu), and pros 
perous people. That we are an educated people is shown by the 
fact tnat the percentage of illiteracy is lower here than anywhere 
else, that one-half of the newspapers of the world are published 
in America, that we spend more money for books and magazines 
than any other nation, and that our public libraries contain !orty- 
rive million books, twelve million more than are gathered in all 
the public libraries of Europe combined. 


FourRtH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, THIRD DIs- 
TRICT, WILKES-BARRE, Pa., 1886-7. A. W. Potter, District 
Supe:intendent. 


Sixty-three per cent. of all the schcol children in the district of 
the legal school age were in attendance, a fact that speaks well 
tor the interest the people take in edueation. The overcrowding 
of the primary grades compelled the establishment of two new 
schools for primary pupils. In speaking of discipline, the super- 
intendent says: ‘A restless, disorderly school is due, generally 
to two things—a talkative teacher or poor ventilation. Each ot 
these causes should be remedied at once.”’ The whole number of 
pupils enrolled 1n the district was 2,060, and the average attend- 
ance was 1,593, 


TENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF MIN- 
NEAPOLIS, MINN., 1886-87. John E. Bradley, Suverintendent. 


rhe school population of Minneapolis is increasing at a veny 
rapid rate, as issnown by the fact, tor the year ending June, 1885, 
the total enroliment was 13,045, while for the past year it was 
16,194, This brings prominently before the school authorities 
the problem of how accommodations can be provided for ali that 
knock at the doors ot the public schools, and what are the needs 
of the city which tbe school system ought to be moidea and 
expanded to meet. Several new buildings have been added to 
the number, and others have been repaired. Moreover, a 
teachers’ training class has been formed, which will recruit the 
ranks with those well versed in methods. A manual trainio 
school has been opened in connection with the central hg 
school, anu the course was pu:sued vy trirty boys last year with 
great enthusiasm. 


THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
OF SYRACUSE, 1887. Edward Smith, Superintendent, 


Attention is called to the fact that many of the school houses of 
the city are old. Efforts have been made to ventilate them with 
very satisfactory success in most cases. A plan has been adopted 
for ventilating the high school building by weans of a fan. About 
twenty buildings bave no effective means for securing such 
atmospheric conditions as are desirable. Duriog tne past nine 
years, speliing has n taught from readers, and aithough the 
teachers are divided in opinion, the superintenaent thinks this 
meth d is a success. 
long a time will put teachers into a manner of teaching that will 
keep them out ot the old routine spelling book plan. 

Some of the statistics are given below; Number of children be- 
tween the ages of five and twenty-one years of age, 24,452; be- 
longing 10.189; average daily attendance, 9, ; number of 
teachers at close uf yeur, 262; volumes in Central Library,18,062. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Ginn & Co. have in preparation a volume entitled * Pilgrims 
and the Puritans,” being a collection of sketches of the early 
days of Massachusetts. It is intended for children who have not 
yet begun, or who are just beginni:g the study of the United 
States history. 


The first part of Frank R. Stockton’s sequel to “ Mrs. Lecks and 
Mrs. Aleshine,” evtitied, ‘The Dusantes,” appears in the Decem- 
ber Century. The number also contains Mr. Kennan’s second 
paper on Russia, in which are dissurssed tne causes why the youth 
of,that country entertain such hatred toward the Czar, and why 
they make such persistent and desperate eff.rts to take his life. 
An illustrated article on “* The Sea of Galilee ’’ will interest Bible 
students. 


“Monometallism, bimetallism, and trimetallism ” is discussed by 
the Hon. David A. Wells, under the title of ““ Changes in the Rela- 
tive Values of the Precious Mctals,” in the December number of 
The Popular Science Monthly. 


Among the skillful engravers whose work appears in the 
Christmas number of Scribner’s Magazine, are Robert Hoskin, 
Frank French, £. Heinemann, Kibridge Kingsley, and Fred 
Juengling. “In Dickens-Land” is a posthumous paper by 
Edwin Percy Whipple. E. H. Blashfield contributes some draw- 
ings of scenes in Venice, associating some of the most picturesque 
features of that city with George Eliot’s romance, “ Romola.” 


D. C. Heath & Co.’s “* Monographs on Education,” now include 
Dr. Stanley’s Hall’s * How to Teach Reading and What to Read 
in School ;” Prof. Genung’s “ Study of Rhetoric; Prof. Safford’s 
“ Mathematical Teaching and its Modern Methods ;" Prof. Morris’ 
“Study of Latiu;” Prof. Williams’ “Modern Petrography :” 
Prof. Woodward's “English in the Schools,” and Ernest W. 





Huffcutt’s * English in the Preparatory Schools.” 


legislators, governors of states, 
college presidents, and others, will be sent 


He bopes that the non-use of a book forso | the 





to publishers of text-books for schools, asking them to have these 
publications conform to the latest scientific authorities relative 
to the effects of alcohol upon the system. Mary H. Hunt, of the 
W.C.T. U.; W. E. Sheldon, of the National Teachers’ Associa. 
tion ; Daniel Dorchester, D.D., of the Maseachu‘etts Total Absti- 
nence Society; Albert H. Cook, D.D., and Rev. Joseph Cook have 
been chosen a committee of correspondence in reference to 
revisions. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., of Chicago, have published “ Outline 
Studies in the History of Ireland,” being a guide for the use of 
clubs that are studying the history of that country. 


Worthington Company, 747 Broadway, New York, by special! 
arrangement with the English publishers, publish Swinburne's 
new tragedy ‘ Locrine.’’ Competent critics have pronounced 
this the poet’s best work. The same firm aiso publish * Vander- 
heyde Manor-bouse,” by M. Cruger, and * Puritans and Pilgrim 
Fathers,” by Howell T. Wilson. 


The 40th thousand of Mrs. Burnett’s * Little Lord Fauntleroy " 
is now on the press. 


Mrs. James T. Fields has an article for girls on “ Dress’’ in the 
Christmas Wide Awake. An example of Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man’s finest poetry appears in the same number; it is especially 
a Christmas poem and has been pronounced one of the loftiest 
since Milton’s “* Nativity.” 


Worthington Company have published a Life of Washington 
by Virginia Townsend. It is written principally for the young. 
They also announce “ Twelve Times One” by Miss M. A. Lath- 
bury, artist author of “Seven Little Maids,” etc. 


No handsomer number of the Quiver has appeared than that for 
December. The reading is excellent and typographically it ranks 
among the best. It is published by Cassell & Co. 


A beautiful border, printed in gold, will ornament the Christ- 
mas number of Scribner’s Magazine. This issue will complete the 
first year of this extraordi-arily successful periodical. 


A dainty little affair, published by George Routledge & Sons, is 
the little Cotillion Almanac for 1888. The months are illustrated 
with bars of music and different figures of the German, and the 
seasons, by four ball-room interiors. The last page shows the 
carriage, driving off with the bridal party. The whole thing is 
unique, and printed in delicate colors; pink, and blue, and gold, 
and tied with ribbon. 


MAGAZINES. 


Academy isa peney journal of education issued under 
the auspices of the Associated Academic principals of the state 
of New York and is published by George A. Bacon, of Syracuse. 
The December number contains sone excellent articles among 
which are, “ Aims and Methcedés of Modern-Language Teaching,” 
and“ Tbe functions of the Hich School.” Critiques upon the 
leading holiday books are supplied tbe Christmas Book Buyer by 
well-known writers, including Howard le, R. H. Stoddard, 
John Burroughs, Edith M. Thomas, Hamilton W. Mabie, Prof. 
H. H. Boyesen and J. B. Millet, while Laurence Hutton reviews a 
large number of miscellaneous bolidey books, and Mrs. Burton 
Harrison tells the young people all about the host of books made 
for their entertainment and instruction. The numerous iliustra- 
tions from the hceliday publications are by noted ’ 
Seribner’s Magazine for 1888 will contain many attractive features 
including a series of articles by Robert Louis Stevenson, papers 
on art topics, literary and miscejlaneous essays, fiction by well- 
known writers and by Andrew Lang, ‘thomas Bailey Al- 
drich, and others. Great care will be taken with the illus'rations, 
which will be the best work of the leading arsists. Vick's 
Mi me isa welcome visitor in many homes. The November 
number contains the usual amount of excellent matter. The 
Devember Century opens with a frontispiece portrait of Lincoln 
from a photograph made about the time of his inauguration, 
which event is the subject of the present part of the “Lincoln His- 
tory.” Mrs. M. G. van Rensselaer writes of Durbam Cathedral, 
Brander Matthews contributes an open letter on * International 
Copyright,” and there are many other interesting features. 
The North American Review for December completes iis one 
bundred and forty-fifth volume, in the seventy-third year of its 
publication. During the last year the circulation of this popular 
riodica! has steadily increased,a marked sign of the appreciation 
y the thoughtful reading public of its excellent management. 
Many of the foremost writers ot the day contriovute articies to 
ber number. “The Boyhood of Darwin,” will 
robably be read with more intercst than any other article in the 
Desevaber Popular lonthly. In * The Rise of the Granger 
Movement,” Mr. C. W. Pierson gives a most interesting chapter 
in the history of our country. 




















BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Factors of Organic Evolution. By Herbert Spencer. Hum- 
boldt Library. New York: J. Fitzgeral 


d, 24 KE. 4th St. 15 cents. 
Wealth & Progress. A Critical Examination of the Labor 
Problem. By George Gunton. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The Science of Education. Francis B. Palmer, Ph.D. Cin- 
cinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 


Holmes’ New Series Drawing Books. For Schools and Ama- 
teurs. I. Il. II, Chicago: C. M. Barnes, No. 75 Wabash Ave. 


The Art of Projecting. A Manual of Experimentation in 
Physics, Chemistry, and Natural bo tay | the Porte-Lumiere 
ont c Lantern. By Prof. A. E. Del , M. E., Ph.D. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. $1. 


Vocal and Action , Culture and Expression. By E. A. 
Kirby. Boston. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 


Reminiscences of Friedrich Freebel. By Baroness B. Von 
Marenholz-Bulow. Translated by Mrs. Horace Mann. With a 
sketch of The Life of Friedrich Freebel. By Emily Shirriff. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 


Baker’s Humorous 5 er. A Series of Popular Recitations 
and Readings in (1) Yankee and English Dialect. (2) Irish Dialect. 
(3) Medley Dialect. (4) Negro Dialect. Edited by George M. Baker. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.00. 

The Handbook. 30 cents. The Reading Clerk. 

Baker. No. 18.15 cents. Baker’s Dialect Recita- 

George Baker, 30 cents. Baker’s irish Dialect 

by George Baker, 30 cents. Baker's Ne 

by George Baker, 30 cents. Baker's Yankee 
Geo Baker, 30 cents. Grand Army 

George M. Baker. . 30 cents. Boston: Lee & 







How To Teach Vocal Music. The Teacher's Eclectic Manual. 
By Lgins Andrews, Professor of Music. New York: Fowler, 
& Co. Paper 50 cents, Cloth 75 cents. 
Through Green Glasses. Andy Merrigan’s Great Discovery, 
and Other Irish Sales. By F. M. Allen. Illustrated by M. Fitz 
gerald. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents. 


} Pope's Essay on Man, with responding essay. Man Seen in the 
Dawn, By Caleb 8. Weeks. New York: Fowler, 


Wells & Co. 26 cents. 
] and Death of King John, William Shakespeare. 
Nar vane *Caaell & On 10 cents. 7 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 


AND COMPANY’S 


BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOKS. |;:: 


Tlustrated Gift Books. 


The Vision of Sir Launfal, 


By James RusseLi. LOWELL. A Sumpt- 
uous Holiday Volume, witha new Portrait of 
Mr. Lowell, nine fuil- Illustrations, and 
otners in the text. uarto, bound in half 
jeather in a very attrac ve style. Price, $10.00 


Tanglewood Tales. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Holiday 
Edition. With 13 full-page Illustrations | 
many smailer ones, by GEORGE WHARTON ED- 
WARDS. Quarto, cloth, handsomely stamped, 


Bird-Talk. 


By Mrs. A. D. T. Wuityey, author of 
* Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” etc. With many 
illustrative designs, Tastefully bound, $1 00. 


On the Track of Ulysses, 


Together with An Excursion in quest of 
the so-called Venus of Melos. Two studies in 
Archeology, made during a Cruise among the 
Greek Islands. By WILLIAM J. STILLMAN. 
Fuily illustrated. Querto. Carefully printed 
and bound, $4.00. 


Biography. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


By James ELLIoT CaBoT. With a fine 
new steel Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo, gilt top, 
$3.50 ; haif calf, $6.00. 


Hen ry Clay. 

Vols. XV. and XVI. in Seriés of American 
Statesmen. By CARL SCHURZ. 2 vols. 16mo, 
gilt top. $2.50; half morocco, $5.00. 

Patrick Henry. 

Vol. XVII. of American Statesmer. 

Moses Corr TYLER. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Vol. X. of American Men of Letters. By 
JoHn Bacu McMAsTER, author of * A History 
ot the People of the United States.” Witha 


By 


TOLSTOMS WORKS. 


Ivan Ilyitch. 12mo, $1.25. The Invaders. 
12mo, $1.25, Whatte Do. 12mo, $1.25. My 
Confession. 12mo, $1.00. A Russian Pro- 
prietor. 12mo, $1.50. 
Saeed from the Russian, and 


with “Anna Karenina, 
oe me oGinidhood, Boj hood, and 


IRVING S WORKS. 


From new pilates, Cloth, 12mo, 6 vols, $7.50; 
Library Edition, gilt top, $9.00; half calf, 
marbied, $15.00. 

Edward Everett advised a young writer: “ It 
he wishes to study a style which pos.esses the 
chaspoteriatic beauties v Addison, its ease, sim- 
plicity an th accuracy, point and 


elegunce, w: 
spirit, let hiss give his days and nights to the vol- 
umes of Irving.” 


LES MISERABLES. 


By Victor HuGo. Translated from the French 
by Mass Isabel F. Hapgood. I!lustrated edition, 
with 160 full-page illustrations. Printed on 
fine calendered paper, and bound in a neat, 
attractive style. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 5 vois., 
$7.50; 12mo, half calf, $15.00. Popular Edi- 
tion, in one vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

Printed from new plates and large type. 


TENNYSON’S WORKS. 8 vols. 


Handy Volume Edition (complete, large type). 
From the latest text, including Earlier Poems. 
Cloth, gilt top........ ~ 
Parchment, wilt top. 
Half cslf, gilt edges 
American seal pu he gilt edge, round cor- 


bound in uni- 





ner 15.00 
Full calf, flexible, gilt edges, round corners 21.00 


= calf, git cages, padded, round corners 25.00 
Tree calf, gilt ed 30.00 


Al of the pote boxed in fancy jeathcrette or 

calif boxes, according to sty'e of binding, and 

making a compact, elegant “ Handy Volume” 
edition of this author’s works. 


MRS SHILLABER S COOK-BOOK. 


A Practical Guide for Housekeepers. By Mrs. 
Lypta SHILLABER. With an Introduction by 
Mrs. Partington. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; Kitchen 
Edition, in oilcloth, $1.25. First and second 
edition sold before publication. Fourth edition 
now ready. 


BURNHPM BREAKER. 


steel Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. By Homer Greene, author of the “ Blind 
emer < - ggoencgy Brother.” 12mo, $1.50. 
itchel. wit the “ Blind Brother,” which has enjoyed 
Astronomer and General. A biographical | {y's atory of the coal soniens, wad eye 
narrative by his son, F. A. MrTcHEL. ith a} with remarkable skill, plot being of thrilling 
t. Crown 8vo, but bealthy interest. P A better book for the 
John Bunyan. young can scarcely be found. 
His Life, Times and Work. By JouN 
BrowN, Minister of the Church at Bunyan THE GIANT DWARF. 


Meeting, Bedford. With a fine Steel Portrait, 
and Illustrations. 8vo, $2.50. 





Household Library Books. 


Our Hundred Days in Eu- 
rope. 

By OLIVER WENDELL HoLMes, author of 

“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” etc. 
lvol. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Victorian Poets. 
By EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Thir- 
teenth Edition. Revised and extended, b 


Suoplementary Chapter, to the Fiftieth 
of the Period under Review. Crown Svo, $2. 23. 


Men and Letters. 


Essays in Criticism. By Horace E. Scup- 
DER, author of “* Noah Webster,” * Stories and 
Romances,” etc. 16m0, gilt top, $1.25. 


Winter. 


Selections from the Journals of Henry D. 
THoReAU. Uniform with the“ Early Spring” 
and“ Summer.” 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Gates Between. 


By ELIzABETH STUART PHELPS, author of 
“The Gates Ajar,” “ Beyond the Gates,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Jack the Fisherman. 


A powerful and pathetic temperance story. 
By ELIZABETH ART PHELPS. With Illus- 
trations, 50 cents. 


The Bodley Books. 
Including Doin oe of the — Family, 


Ee . ne ahem of 
Tain BAe ee heir Jou ae 


Holland, 
Bodleys. By Horace E. rr A New 
Edition, caxht volumes in four, attractively 
bound in cloth. With all the Iliustrations 
wee ppocases in the original volumes. The 
set, ‘ 


Beckonings for every Day. 


A Calendar of Thought, Arranged by 
Lucy Laroow, editor ot “ Breathings of the 
Better Life,” ete. $100. Good for all years. 


ao seg eee Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid on recetpt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


11 East 17th St., New York, 





By J AK, author of “Who Saved the Ship,” 
“ Birchwood,” “ Fitch Club,” “ Prof. Johnny,” 
“Riverside Museum,” and other successful 
juveniles. 12mo, $1 25. 


“Tbe Giant Dwart” isa simpie and eminently 
sensible and wholesome story of b- — and 
American life, with a t d of romance 
running through it. e Giant Dwarf himself 
is Ae) eae character, rather unique in juy- 
e 


FAIRY LEGENDS OF THE FRENCH 
PROVINCES 


+ Translated by Mrs. M. Carey, with introductory 


note by J. F. Jameson, Ph.D., of Johns Hop- 

kins University. 12mo, $1.25. 

These new and pn a Fairy Tales have be. | 
same qualities make “Mother Goose” 
“The Arabian Nights” classics. Children of rs 
most any age cannot fail to find perennial pleas- 

ure in thelr racy fancy, shrewd wit and quaint 

simplicity of style, all admirably preserved it 
the coe nere They are inte ng, amusing 
and instruct: 


BOYHOOD OF LIVING AUTHORS. 


By WILLIAM H. RIpEING. Sketches of the early 
life of Howells, Aldrich, Whittier, Gladstone, 
Clark Russell, Frank Stockton, etc. 12mo, 
$1.00. 

* All the sketches in this volume have been 
prepared with the consent, and generally with 
the assistance «€ the authors represented; and 
many errors of fact in other b: raphies have 
— corrected. Mr. Rideing has aimed at com- 

absolute authenticity in all its 
chapters. 


POEMS IN COLOR. 


With 56 illustrations lithographed by Armstrong 
& Co., from original designs by W. J. Wurrrs- 
MORE, Sea Pictures, by TENNYSON. Sunrise 
on the Hills, by LONGFELLOW. The Worship 
of Nature, by WuitTtier. I Remember, by 
Hoop. Toa Water-Fowl, by Bryant. Toa 
Mountain Daisy, by BuRNs. Six vols., fancy 
paper covers, each 50 cents; cloth covers, 
stamped in gold, each 75 cents; celluloid coy- 
ere, lithographed, each $1.00. 


T. ¥. CROWELL: & CO. 


13 ASTOR PLACE, N. Y. 


Delightful Books 


FOR 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Uniform in Size, Style and Price 
($1.50 each.) 


Juan and Juanita. By Fran- 
CES COURTENAY BayYLor, Author of 
“On Both Si es,” etc. Square quarto. 
With many beautiful illustrations. $1.50 
“This story o! the adventures of the little 

Mexicans is full of excitement, and cannot fail to 

give great delight tc all readers. There are many 

Dew and attractive illustrations, which add very 

much to the interest of the narrative, and vividly 

show forth Indian and Mexican manners and 
customs, scenery and costume.” 
By 


Three Good Giants. 


Francois RaBELAIs. Translated by JOHN 
Diuitry. With 175 pictures by Gus- 
TAVE Dorf and ANTON Ropiwa. $1.50. 
“ Colerid< e classes Rabelais with ‘the great cre- 
ative minds, Shakespeare, Dante, and Cervantes.’ 
In ‘Three Good Giants,’ children young and old 
will find a story which will vie in delightful.ater- 
est with ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ The adventures of 
the hearty, good-natured old king Grandgousier, 
his son Gargantua, and bis grandson Pantagruel, 
allof them mighty heroes and doers of wonder- 
ful deeds, will be read and re-read with ever in- 
creasing enjuyment. in paper, printing, and 
binding, ‘Three Good Giants’ is ever. thing that a 
— holiday book should be.”— on Tran- 


Davy and the Goblin. By 
CHARLES E. CaRRYL. Uniform with 
“Juan and Juanita.” Copiously and 
quaintly illustrated. $1.50. 

“Davy goes tu sleep before the fire on Christ- 
mas Eve, and sees a funny jittle fnendiy goblin 
vn one of the andirons, who changes the clock- 
case into a boat, and away the two go in it, sail- 

througb the air. ‘Chey have adventures with 

a cookpiorum 3 the noe the acquaintance of 

Mother Hub Hood, etc.; they go to 

* the house het Je Jack Dalit * they visit the lust of 

the Forty Thieves, and Sindbad the Sailor; and, 
best and funniest of all, they havea good time 

with Robinson e and bis family on the 
famous island. The motiveis to prove to Davy. 
who does not believe io fairies nor anything the 
story-books tell, that he is mistaken ; and he finds 
out, as the goblin complacently tells him, that 

‘in this part of the worla things very often turn 

out to be different from what they would have 

been if they hadn’t been otherwise than as you 
expected they were going to be.” 
ers. By 


The Peterkin Paps 
LucreTia P. HALE. niform with 
“Juan and Juanita.” Square quarto, 
Illustrated, $1.50. 

Those who have never met them bave missed 
a treat such as they may not often have. For 
— wit and Pr me fun the reader need not 
00k away from “ ‘The Peterkins ;"’ and those who 
know them will want to know them better.—Penn 
Monthiy. 

Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Eiited by Rev. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 2 vols. 
12mo. With 5 stcel portraits and mavy wood 
poe ey, In cloth, $6; in haif calf or half 
morocco 
“One taioke. of the gentile scholar asa man who 

can never have made an enemy, or lost a friend: 
and we lay down his autobiography (for such the 
book can fairly be called) with « feeiing that in 
these posthumous he has opened a view 
of his own soul as utiful as the creations of 
his fancy.'.—NewYor« Tribune. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Wife. By 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. With portraits new- 
ly engraved on steel. and vignettes. 2 vols, 
12mo. In cloth, $5; half morrvocco or half cat. 
$9; edition de luxe, numbered copies, $15 
hbrary edition, 2 vols, $3; in half calf, 

Life and Works of Mrs. Clemmer. In four 
12mo volumes. A beautiful sct of her selected 
works, with her memoria! biography. 

Self-Consciousness of Noted Perso By 
Hon. Justin 8S. MORRILL. $1.50. The fruits of 
years of curious research. 

Letters of H tio Greenough. With Portrait. 
$1.25. 

~~ Sunny Side of Shadow. 

. BENJAMIN. $1. 


New Poetry. 
The White Sail, etc. By Louise IMOGEN 
Guingy. $1.50. 
Under Pine aud Palm. By Mrs. Frances L. 
MACE. $2. 
tof al and Ballads. By Nora PErRry. 





By Mrs. 8. G. 


oo and Reverie. By EpGAr FAWCett. 


— eee By Henry BERNARD CARPEN- 
Sears cs and Satires. By JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE. 


Invaluable Reference Books. 

Sobriqaets and Nicknames. By ALBERT R. 
Frey. Crown 8vo. Half morocco. Gilt top. 
Library style. $3. 

sy og Short Sayings of Great Men. By 8. 


Starts myiogs of all not found in other 
books of reference. A sketch of each speaker 
and each remark is given. 


Familiar Allusions. By W. A. and C. G. 


WHEELER. 

A unique & recious companion to the * Dic- 
tionary of N: Names of Fiction.” Terse and 
piquant descriptions. 

Events and Epochs in Religious H 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. Inustented, », 


ny gion Sg By C. G. Wuusien. $2- 
A magnificent treasury of universal history: 
with many maps. 


Sent postpaid, on recetpt of price, by 





TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


D. Appleton & Go. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


The Divine Man. 


FROM THE NATIVITY TO 
THE TEMPTATION. By 
GrorGEe Dana BoarpMaN, D.D., 
author of ‘‘The Creative Week,” 
etc. With Frontispiece. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt, Price, $1.50. 
This presentation of the Life of Christ is well 
calculated, by its original form and fresh treat- 
ment, to stir the sympathies and awaken the im- 


agivation, It is a suitable volume for a Christ- 
mas gift. 


II, 


The Lawyer, The States- 
man, and The Soldier. 


By Georce 8. BOUTWELL. 
12mo,cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.25. 


CONTENTS: Choate, the Lawyer; 
Daniel Webster. btatesman; President 
Lincoln, the Statesman and Liberator; General 
Grant, the Soldier and Statesman. 

“The preparation of these sketches is due to 
the circumstance that it is my fortune to have 
had the acquaintance of the persons to whom 
the sketches relate. ‘Ihese pages may show the 
marks of friendship rather than the sk:ll of the 
biographer or the research of the historian. I 
have written in obedience to the rule or maxim 
that we value a man by the measure of his 
strength, at the place where he is strongest.” 
—From the Introduction. 


Weather: 


A POPULAR EXPOSITION 
OF THE NATURE OF 
WEATHER CHANGES FROM 
DAY TO DAY. By the Hon. 
RALPH ABERCROMBY, Fellow of 


Rufus 
the 


the Royal Meterological So- 
ciety, London. ‘ International 
Scientific Series.”” 12mo, cloth. 


With numerous cuts. 
$1.75. 


This book is not intended to bein any way an 
encyclopedia of met« vrology,or a mere 1 epertory 
ot facts. Our endeavor has been to trketch the 
great principles of the sc ence as a whole, and to 
give a clear picture of toe general conclusions as 
to the sctual nature of weather to which meteo- 
rologists have been led. The whole of this work is 
devoted to weather, in the tropics as well as in 
the temperate zone.—From te Preface. 


Price, 





For sale by all booksellers; orany work 
sent by the publishers by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of the price. 


1,3 & 5 Bond St., New York. 


St. Picholas 


for Girls and Dops. 
Coited by Pary Bapes Dodge. 


OW comes the season when 
we must consider what maga- 
zines we are to take next year. 

£2 The older people decide this 

question: they may be interested in the 
histories and novels in the grown-up 
magazines, but do they think enough 
of the young folks in the house? What 
are the children from five to fifteen 
years of age reading? Consider the 
tremendous moral and educational in- 
fluence exerted by such a periodical as 

St. NICHOLAS, in which the leading 

writers and artists of the world meet 

thechildren every month. The Graphic 
recently said: 

“The family without it 

is only dalfblessen,”” 

It interests, amuses, and at the same 
time keeps the thoughts of its readers 
in the best channels, and ‘‘the best 
part of St. NICHOLAS is,” says the 

New-York Odserver, ‘‘that it more 

frequently goes beyond expectation 

than falls short of it.” 
Price, $3 a year, 25c. a number. 


Fe costs leas than a cent a Dap, 
See Christmas number—and buy it, 











The Century Co, New-York, 
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Adopted for use in Public Sehools of New York City, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 


First Steps in Selentific Knowledge. 





BOOK ONE. BOOK TWO. 
154 Pages. 30 Cents, 220 Pages. 36 Cents. 
ANIMALS, PHYSICS, 
PLANTS, CHEMISTRY, 
STONES, ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, 
AND SOILS. VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 





By PAUL BERT. 
Revised and Corrected by Prof. WM. H. GREENE. 
Complete in one Volume. 375 Pages. 570 Illustrations. 60 Cents. 


“ This work will be cordially weleomed by Amerivan teachers and students who are seeking for 
aids in elementary instruction in the natural scicnees. The subjects are well chosen, and the sim- 
plicity of the experiments and aptness of the illustrations combine to make the book one of great 
helpfulness in teaching the sciences in the lower grades of the public schools. The lessons are 
admirably adapted to excite interest in the pupils’ minds. The changes in the original text, made 
by the American editor, are very judicious, and adapt it to the requirements of our schools and for 
home instruction Five hundred thousand eopies of the o. iginal work have been sold in France 
within three years, which is a strong guarantee of the superiority of the work.”—New England 
Journal of Education. 

“So admirable a little book as this might well be made the subjest of a discourse on the teaching 
of natural knowledge, as it is one of the mest remarkable books ever written for children. 
M. Bert commences with animals, as they form the most interesting part of the science of natural 
history, and that with which we are already best aequainted. Plants are next treated, then stones 
and soils. Aftcr that the physical sciences are taken up, in order, of physics, chemistry, and physi- 
ology. The lessons are succeeded by summaries, and questions are placed at the foot of each page. 
There are plenty of illustrations, which answer their purpose admirably.”—New York School Journal. 

* After the torrent of hastily-prepared school-books upor scienec which we have had lately, it is 
consoling to examine a litrle book brought out with intelligent fidelity. Nothing eould be better 
adapted for the twofold purpose of giving instruction and knowledge and an appetite for more. 
If France has absorbed half a million copies, we shall require half a million per annum.’”—JAMBS 
PARTON, the Author. 


2" Correspondence solicited. Liberal terms for introduction and examination. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Two New Books That Every Teacher Should Own. 
‘ation Day!” te what we hear trom| AN Invaluable Reference Book. 


“Serio wees (ACTS AND ANBCDOTES 
OF AUTHORS. 





We Have Supplied Your Wants iu 


Song's of History. 


POEMS AND BALLADS | = racrs FOR EVERY READER 
Upon Important Episodes in American] avout Prominent American Authors, Books, 
History. and Publishers; English Books and Authors ; 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, of “ The Youth’s 
Companion ;” author of “Zigzag Journeys,” etc. 
SECOND EDITION. 


There are more than fifty delightful p ems 
upon historical events in our bistory, which not 
only make fine seleetions for declamation day, 
but at the same time inspire a love of patriotism 
in the young hearts. 

Some of the stanzas in this wok remied one 
of Whittier in his sweetest meas 
lamation day it offers delighttul } possibilities, and 
history in these pages becomes a tar more real 
and living thing than it is in the average schoo! 
text-book.”—Boston Advertiser. 

* The verses are filled with a spirit of enthusi- 
astic patri.tism, and cannot fail to stir those 
who read them.”—Golden Rule, Boston: 

Fine cloth binding. gilt top. Price, $1.00 
Elegant holiday Lnoane. in white and gold, ful. 
gilt, Price, $1 25. 


Popular Translations, Dramas, Operas, etc. 


By CHarLEs M. Barrows. 
One handsome volume, hound in cloth, 500 
pages, price 


The busy reader and student has not ty 4 
research, or access to kind 
books uired to Hornish the {nformation te und ta 
copscents needs, and which may be 
single volume as radity 20% wore Oe 
p Rind 


A pleasant ie 
—his dom 
recreation he takes, how be be bh 
where he sojourns, a lau 
—wiill ao more than whole volumes 0 of Lo ye 
to the public on friendly 
tings. Such is eertcne’ of thie’ this book. 


The volume is f ll be 
serviceable to all classes 0: gen 4 004 willbe 


students. 


of an \ suthogte mode of life 








For sale by leading booksellers, or sent, postpaid on receipt of price. 


NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


LOCRINE. 


A TRACEDY IN VERSE. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


1 vol., 12mo, English cloth, $1.50. Same, English! 
ne eriion, are 


NEW NOVEL, 
VANDERHEYDE MANOR-HOU By 
M. CruGeR, Author of “A re) 
jeves,” ete. 1 vol., Wmo.............. $1 25 
HISTORY OF THE PURITANS AND 
PILGRIM FATHERS. By Seownee 
and WILSON. 1 vol.,8vo. Pia ae FT 


Christmas Catalogue Now Ready. 
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Worthington Co., 747 Bway, WN. Y,)~ 


Aon puta aos into. schools 
mon Placa, N.Y. 


“ eee Ei , save 
thowe tho ea Ges yt ‘hat the Carew ‘pexforme Wa tele 
aa hase A into a a@ page.”—COTTER. 
THE BEST, THE MOST RECENT, AND THE CHEAPEST! 


The New Peon’ s Cyclopedia 


OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Revised and Enlarged, and brought down to the Present Time for the Eighteenth 
Edition and Ninetieth Thousand. 


Henry Ward Beecher said :-- 
I deem it an admirable work. It 
covers the field of knowledge 
effectively, and gives just that in- 
formation which all want. It isnot 
eumbersome, ag are the larger 
Cyclopedias, and its price puts it 
within the reach of multitudes. In 
fact, it is just the book for reading, 
thinking American citizens. 

Hon. 8. 8. Cox says:—I have 
had the pleasure and delight of ex- 
amining * The New People’s Cyclo- 
pedia.’”” The volumes are popular 
and furnish a larger amount of 
information, in a given space, than 
any other four volumes that it has 


ever been my privilege to examine. 
I cannot close my commendation 
without saying that the Appen- 
dixes are most valuable com- 
jlation that I have ever scen. 
They alone amply repay any one 
for the entire cost of the wors. 


ITIS THE LATEST, Is i" IS THE BEST, POPULAR WORK OF REFERENCE PUBLISHED. 


Over 2,500 Pages, 125 Double and Single Page and Maps, Charts, and 100,000 Topics, 
the yy forming at once a Compendium of Cyclopedic Information and a Gazetteer and Geographi- 
eal Atlas of the World. 

Th 0 f“A ” cramm with rising amount of 
Haneous information, tabular and ‘statistical, politicel and social, civil and 





misce’ formation, tab 
military, etc., etc., a feature peculiar to The New People’s, and possessed by no other 
eyclopedia now in existence. These Appendixes have been declared by critics to be 
one worth the price of the work. That “ nothing succeeds like success” is proved by the 
ct that Le 
,000 Sets—255,000 Volumes—of “The New People’s Cyclopedia’ have been sold in five years. 
Asa popular, concise, and accurate work of reference this Cyclo ae without a peer in the 
English language, Ali of those living topics mupeaiing which the world wishes to be informed are 
oeoqnetey on ee Spel writers and specialists who know whereof they speak. To 
possess i hi ucati 
Persons pusmesns NEw PEOPLE’s CYCLOPEDIA ” may rest assured that oy 
Paroish a work —— very, intent attainable data. Men and women who desire to be well 
ished in general to keep pace with current events will fiud this the only Cyclopedia 
meet the’ — 


No aw Oyclopedia contains the recent information furnished therein, and this work proves 


itself to be 
ae - ell Int i 
Here are a few of the recent ics treated, under the respective titles: n International 
tion; Bacteria; Bartho iat? Brasen. Savo' y= ye Buck, Dudley; Cable, Geo. W. 
rlain, Joseph ; Churobbil, | ‘Lora Rando! ih; Civil 5 t-— con Free State: 
— Ignatius; Dcrsheimer, W ty Timothy ; Dy Dypamite Gun: Dynes moge; En- 
; Fawcett, Hen ; Foraker, —¥ ioe yreve cinet, Charles Louis; George, Henry ; 
Hill, David Bennett ; ydrophobia. Inocula 


; Gree pedition ; tion for; ignatietr, 
olas th Kok hts of Labor ; Leopold ville ; Ow mg Oot Lick Observ- 
pony Munka ichael ; State Park; 


Parker Dr, Je ‘accom late ——y ok 

tar. hone ; Porter, Fitz phy. Powderly. Terehoe V- fuccession ; _ 

ichardson, Mebury, Mar uis of; fol bway 
Topele mpo 


Henry 
Gpsling efor stay fal Stang Poa foktgann “Topolotampo 


ion that every man of the time and every topic Pal Sh - EY. - interest is treated in THE 
EW poorars. 


8 men pages of this noe work will be sent to ANY PART OF THE WORLD on application to 

the Publ iishere. HILLIPS & HUNT. £05 Broadway, New York. 

AGENTS WANTED, to ... favorable terms and liberal inéucements wil be given. 
YOU CAN HAVE YOUR OWN TIME TO PAY FOR A SET..£) 


The Best Books for Entertainments and Exhibitions 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 1 
No one should be without all the numbers. 200 pages, . h, 


Best Things from Best Authors, Vol. mith al she 


sicenctive Seamus, the last three sumens of the Blocutioniar’ - Tanai. Nos. 13, 14, and 
600 pages. 


Each, Cloth binding, 1.50 
= Fora ‘limited time we are oO. the full get of the acuiea, five vehnepan, me up 














The best serics of 
8 pabigees. 
loth, 50c. Paper, 30c. 





This volume con- 

















. 85.00 
= Scene sone 

Choice Dialogues. , For Schooland Social been arranged’ of The Dialogues 
a ee reterence to eee phe my greatest onan variety, hen have besa awcasy 

repared for us by a corps of Paper, 30c. 
wt Choice Dialect. or sreting. spt recitation. bts 3 vargiyrogveri a broad 

range of Genalineat aad sulbed ¢ to almost every oem ag ances, 50c. Paper, 30c. 
Holiday Entertainments. _Ereytning is strictly new and has been 
Tamas, St. ettoda, i allo of which are intro- 

duced duced many new pe vel features tbat give the sp the spice and sparkle 0 desirable {98 bouday 7. 
Child’s Sut S enteank: little book is a collection of Recitations, 

Seca Yar Wer very Wis area oP yo years’ old and thereabouts. Boards, i Paper, 15¢c. 
How to Become a Public ae Fen ae, 

, ho’ 

of ordinary perseverance end good common sense may become a STARS ae — 

Illustrated Tableaux for Amateurs. | Part |. 5 attoctin 
, °. . uncements, 
Sudo er. Seapalne nih tnaies idbutar someuaeaniad a twelve full-page illustrations, oes 


P FE eens Eweiys Wine aay oeees ts Cae 
oe ini Paper, 25c. 


pon receipt of price, 
ousnnee SE Ati gg ee tay yy ee — 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
No. 1124 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT.—CHAS, 0, SHOEMAKER, Manager. 
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HELPS AND 


AIDS FOR LIVE TEACHE RS 


ALL’S COMPOSITION OUTLINES. My — 2 nae Outli Plans, Schemes, and Su, 
. gestions for Composition Writing. Price, 20 — 7 ~ 


DRAWING MADE EASY. A sct of Sixt: iy Rptrdiacs on Cards for reproduction by the pupils, 
accompanied a Manual or Guide for the Teacher. Teachers who \-k-} t draw freehand, will 
find these excellent, as all work is from Dictation Exercises. Price of Cards and Manual, 35 
cents. 


ALPHABET CARDS, For the Chart Class, the Primary School, and the litte Ones home. A 
box of 400 letters, lower case and capitals, four colors; 15c; 9 boxes for $1.00 





SUPPLEMENTARY READING CARDS. Supplementary to First READER; 16 Cards, 32 
Lessons. 16 of them illustrated, 6x9 inches in on heavy manilla paper. 10 cts. ; $1.00 per 
dozen oe. To SECOND READER ; 20 Cards, 12 cts.; $1.20 per dozen sets. To THIRD EADER; 


28 Curds, 1 5 ets.; $1.44 per dozen sets. 
KENYON’S SENTENCE CARDS, 40 cts. The only cards that can be arranged to form sentences. 
CASTLE’S SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, Reci Exercises, Temper- 


tations, Disioguns, Class 
ance Exercises, Charades, Drills, etc.. etc. About 150 pp., much of the maiter written expressly 
for this book. Price 30 cts. Ready Jan. 1 


CURIOUS COBWEBS. Nos. 1 and 2, neta of miscellaneous questions, each 20 cts.; both, 32 cts, 
And many other HELPs all mentioned in my NEw _CaTALoGusE of 44 pp., wich fully describes 
the above and hosts of other Method Books, Speakers, Games, Rewards, Dramas, etc., sen 


free. Send tor it. Iam constantls adding new works to my list, and = = do well to know 01 
them. All pedagogical books in stock at lowest prices. Mention this pai 


A. FLANAGAN, 163 Randolph St., Chicago. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL 


—AND— 


HISTORICAL CARDS. 


200 Cards and 1,000 Important points in each set. Cover the 
whole field of Geography and U. 8. History. Unequaled in prepar- 
ing Teachers and Advanced Scholars quickly for examination in 
above branches. Remit $1.00 for sample set of either kind, with 
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UESTIONS IN AR is the name of No. 5 of our 


ITHMETIC 
LP MANUALS. This book has had an immense sale in England, 


an 
My 
‘ 


TEA Gane 

and the price of the lish edition is equivalent to $1.35 of our money. The edition 
which we shall have on Jan 1 is the same as the English edition, except that 
dollars cents are ited, w , for pounds, shillings, and pence, (jj 


The book contains answers and numerous hints, as well as a variety of 
original ideas. Subscribers to our series = Heir Mawnvats get this —~4 and eight 
others for $1.50. The numbers already issued arc: No. 1, Practical Grammar; 500 
ises. No. 2, Manual of Correspondence. No. 3, Practical 
No. 4, Easy Problems for Young 
These books have met with wonderful success. 
a single order on November 15 for one thousand copies. Hun- 
dreds of smaller orders have been received, and teachers everywhere are de- 
lighted with “‘ The New Idea.” We have been besieged with requests for free sample copies. 
Many think that because we give nine books for $1.50 we can afford to give away samples. We 
cannot do this. These manuals are not simple pamphlets, but large, neatly bound, elegantly 
m™ printed books books which will sell anywhere for 50 cents each, and be ‘considered cheap. 
There are only two 8 te secure these books: one is to pay 50 cents each for 
the cloth editions, and the other, to pay $1.50 a year for the subscription editions. 
Nine books make a year. Date your subscription back to No. 1, and get four or five manuals by 
return mail, and the others on the first day of each month, You must subscribe now, if 
you desire to get back numbers at subscription rates. For a short time we shall continue to send 
om coplen of the subseription edition to any address for 25 cents each. No. 5 will be worth the 

yearly price. 

SPECIAL OFFER FOR A FEW DAYS ONLY. 
» we make this offer. Get two teachers to subscribe with you, — 
and we will accept your subscriptions for one year at One Dollar each. 
Do not delay, for this is positively your last chance to secure these books at a reduced rate. Valuable 
premiums for larger clubs. Mention this paper. Address, 


THE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


We want you to see these books, and 








The —. Setinenatie, 4 300 authors. The best arithmetic in the world. Price, $1.00. 
Eaton’s 1 A new work. Very practical. Nota book. Price, $1.00 
J. W. 


AND SCHOOL ) . 


SCHERMERHORN §$ CO, 








our liberal terms to agents. 


FREEMAN & RIDDLE, Fountain Park, O. 


KINDERGARTE 





7 East én Srrert, 
mented Wore. 


SUPPLIES f° 





CHARLES De SILYER & SONS, 


No, (G@) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


INTERLINEAR B...OLASs ics. Pie 
a ey Le 


y-™ ar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 

rgettoal ond Pregressine Latin Grommar: 
Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’ School: 
pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications 


PUBLISHERS OF 





NEW LINE OF APPARATUS FOR 
SCHOOL USE. 


*WOODEN DUMB-BELLS. 3 
& ‘Ten numbers,from one and three- % 
‘fourth inch balls to four inch. A® 
f good, neat, durable line of goods at # 
§ moderate prices. ‘ 


WANDS. : 
A new line of Wands from 36 inches : 


WOODEN Ff RINGS. " 
5 Good, strong, hard-wood rings. ® 
: Durable and neat. . 


Send for full catalogue to 








CAN bi 


Mo RASILY 
Money MADE 


NATIONAL ‘QUESTION BOOK, 


recently issued. The largest and best 
question book publish 
author Edw. R. Shaw, of Yonk 
uarantee of its value. It is 
ering inducement to ad- 
Mor re new features than in an 
ng elegant printing, » superb bin 
1g one tae a . counties 
cready taken. our plans to 
Onumence at once merit this book. 
> ne sold 118 in two wooka: an- 
ther 150 in tives wenke pply now. 


a L. KELLOGG & CO. 
45Clinton Place, N, Y, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 





CALCULUS, GEOMETRY, hy 


HALSTED’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETK 

cloth, $1.75 

JOHNSON’S INTEGRAL CALCULUS 88 Sy0. sad 

CURVE TRACING. . emo. +" 100 

MERRIMAN’S GBODESY, “ i 5 
ST SQUA 8vo. 

OLIVER, WAIT BION FARES, ovo, 


8vo, cloth, ery, | 
RICE & JOHNSON’S, 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, 8yo, cl., 3.50 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. Abri rid 
12mo , 1.50 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
12mo, om, 250 
WOOD'S COORDINATE GEOMETRY 4 00 


— ge oe emp are cio," "si:00 
JOHN WILEY Y * SONS. "New York. 
Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


LOVELL & CoO., Educational Pub- 
lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 





Walxer’s y mail, $a, Prac- 
tical Work in the Behool oom, Putt Teach- 
Edition, 80 ——- 


Pupils’ ation, 35 ots. 
wee 25 cts.; 
cts.: Selected 
Words for Spelling. ete. 3 25 ake DeGraff’s Devel- 
0} — n, $1.30; cloth, Froebel's Benceton of of 
view Questions, 55 cts. 3 Poi Soe 

& ere $1.35. Send for catalogue. 


Do You Wish a a 


That is simple, scientific, and oe 
ted ; written yi one who is in t 
of teac’ hing? If so, send One Del 
GEO. SHERWOOD & cote 
307 and 308 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., 


and they A. 7 send to you Appre G. HALL’s 
Lessons in y and Analysis of Plants. 


Book-Keeping that Keeps Books.) *e« 


Elisworth’s Single and Double Entry and 
Business Manual. 








- nme 6 
work 





ADAPTED TO BUSINESS AS IT Is. 


a Mecnanical, Merchantile, Profes- 
sional, Cees “sco ~e— —~ am 
(3) Patent sible Ibtanks, S50'each. Per set, 


$1.00. Address the publisher, 
H, W., ELLSWORTH, 7 Bond Street, N. Y. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees tor Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches. Pulpits, etc., 
Has removed from 490 Hudson Street, to 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





oMAw’s EX0R4y 


Teachers’ Bureau. 





00D POS POSIT pa bec. me vacant 

ing the school year. 
nm the comp on 80 great as during 
the vacation months. Every week during the the 


we do not have just 
ae at pty to Ady — ghd desir- 


eee “es STRIKE US US ei 80 o often, we we think ise ti 
4 


improve op Kyoney, cae 
yw Ag ee Union TRacners’ Agency, 16 
) + Piiton. New York. 


Rist TEACHERS, and ¥ORE(h, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 
Skilied Teachers sepetied S ye) fogsens. 
School Property rented 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., ymantenee. W.Y. 








For salaries, of location 
address Teachers’ eS ee AS ot 176 
Chicago, Lil. Orville Brewer, 





Music Books for Young and Old. 


No nicer book has appeared for a long time than 


SONGS AND GAMES FOR THE 
LITTLE ONES. 
By GERTRUDE WALKER & HARRIET S. JENKS. 
136 of the wwetet of guest, ag > for the 
ndergarten or 


Ki Srimang Scho Large hand- 
some pages, fine print ice $2. Mae 
dozen.) 


aINGLE BELLS, Ss Oct Sao 
LAUDAMUS. 332 ea 


ud SHEE STON, Sos 


(75 Cts.) isa 
great success. 


cous iss WE 
CLASSICAL PIANIST, 22 sszcnss""2 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 
Broadway 


C. H, DITSON & 00.. 867 » New York. 








106 and 108 Seventh Avenue. 


RUSE bess ar 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Lg = of both sexes, tor Universities, Col- 
aoe es sueniies, and Churches. Circulars 
0 boice ools carefully recommended te 
rents. Selling and rentin 
OOL FURNITURE and sc 
references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


of school property 
»0ls supplies. Best 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to coe aca gobo, and families, su- 
perior Professo nei , Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every = ‘partment o instruc- 
On ; recommends schools to parents. 


on or ad 
4 M. a: FX CUNG- FULTON, 
23 Ua ion Square, ea Vers. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
‘otedie Benaieg, BOS TON. ainxesrouts, ann. 


Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 








No Fee for Registration. severiorin 


t. Good Teachers—no 9 others always Zentes. 
rm for stamp. RK. E. AVERY, American 





School Bureau, 2 Wust 14th St., NEw YORK. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY, sctcotisoox 


feacher desiring to connect h 
an , established publishing business, - le t o — 
tribute capital and services in extending the 
same, may address with full particulars and in 


confidence, 
OPPORTUNITY, 
Oare of SCHOOL JOURNAL, N. Y. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. ; 


ho Can invest = ng 
piskome of 5,000 ishabuante.- Over u oi 
dollars worth of Industrial enterprises 
rgetic management can build up 
Address Box 120, Eufaula, Ala. 





Acompetent 
. energetic school 


completed. 
@ paying school. 


They Interest as well as Educate. 
Ask your Bookseller to Show Them. 


TWELVE TIMES ONE. By Miss 
LaTHBURY, author of “Seven Little Maide ” Pac- 
simile water-color drawings. 4to, boards, $1.76, 


1 SRSEEEOTONS ANNUAL for 
—Ilustrated with upward of 500 original en- 
—— prinied in colors. 4to, boards, $1.50, 


Christmas Catalogue Reacy. 
WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Bway, N.Y. 
TEACHERS! desing vor hala gna et od 


Se ra 


Fr ene one ee ae 














oe a 
Ve es 
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Rheumatism 


We doubt if there is, or can be, @ specific 
dy for rh tism; but th ds who 
have suffered its pains have been greatly ben- 
efited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. If you have failed 
to find relief, try this great remedy. It corrects 
the acidity of the blood which is the cause of the 
disease, and builds up the whole system. 

“I was afflicted with rheumatism twenty years. 
Previous to 1883 I found no relief, but grew worse, 
until I was almost helpless. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
did me more good than all the other medicine 
leverhad.” H. T. BaLcom, Shirley Village, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 
with the 
CuTicuRA 
REMEDIES. 


TTORTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, 

scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp 
and blood with loss of bair, from infancy to old 
age, are cured by the CuTICURA REMEDIES. 

CuTLCURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease- 
sus*‘aining elements, and thus removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflaromation, clears the skin and 
a of crusts, scales and cores, and restores the 

air. 

CuTIcuRA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, 
is indispensable in treating skin diseases, baby 
humors, skin blemishes, chapped and oily skin 
Cossouna REMEDIES are the great skin uti 

ers. 

Sola everywhere. Price, CurrcuRA, 50c.; Soap 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1 Prepared by the Porre. 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, Mass. 

(ee send for ** How to Cure +kin Diseases.” 
TIWZED with the iovliest delicacy is the ski 

bathed with‘ srrrcuRA MEDICATED SOAP. 








Q)VINGTON BROS 


all 
VA 





OPELAND IVORY 
EARTHENWARE DINNER SERVICE 


Of the Shape and Pattern illustrated above, in 
either of the three colors, 


' ROYAL GRAY, BLUE OR BROWN. 


A Catalogue with illustrations of other sets 
sent on request. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


250 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Three Minutes from the Bridge. 


Chicago Store, 145 State St. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


**Collier’s Histories,” 








AND 
“ World at Home Readers.” 


Their catalogue will be sent free to = 
dress and contains a large proportion of ke 
suitable for Supplementary e 


GOLD WATCHES 
FREE TO ALL! 


The publishers of H éfe, the 
pularillustrated 
me mont ly, to intro= 
duce it into new homes, 
make this liberal offer: The persor 
telling us the longest verse in the Bai- 
ble betore January 15th will receive a 
Gentleman’s TCH worth 
$75, Solid Gold, Hunting Case, 
Stem winder. If mse! be — 4 
one correct answer, the second wi 
receive a Lady’s WATCH worth $60. Solid Gold, 
Hunting Case, Stem winder, the third a Gold Watch, 
Hunting case, Stem winder, worth $40, the fourth a 
Solid Silver Watch worth $25. Each of the next 
20 «a handsome open face Nickel Watch worth $10. 
Enclose #4 cents with your answer for which we will 
send you Housewife each month for6months. Remit by 
tal note. silveror stamps. Namethis paper. Address 
OUSEWIFE PUR. €O., Greenfield, Mass. 


OPIUM ar tna 






























THE. PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Among the most popular books for 
school and other entertainments and 
exhibitions are those published by the 
National School of Elocution and Oratory 
of 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Their 
list includes the Elocutionist’s Annual, 
No. 15, one of the best series of speak- 
ers published. Best Things from Best 
Authors, Vol. 5, containing many par- 
ticularly attractive features. Choice Dia- 
logues, for school and social entertain- 
ment, arranged on a comprehensive 
plan, securing the greatest variety. 
Choice Dialect, covering a broad 
range of sentiment, and suited to almost 
every occasion. Holiday Entertainments 
made up of short dramas, dialogues, sto- 
ries, recitations, etc., strictly new and 
specially prepared,introducing many new, 
novel and sparkling features, Child’s 


Own Speaker. Motion songs, concert 
pieces, dialogues, and tableaux, for the 
very little children. How to Becomea 
Public Speaker. By William Pittenger, 
author of ‘‘Oratory.” Illustrated Tab- 
leaux for Amateurs. Suggestions for 
platform, dressing-rooms, frame, lighting, 
curtain, manager, costumes, etc., togeth- 
er with twelve tableaux. 





Did it ever occur to you that a litile 
pebble drop into the sea throws out- 
ward a swelling ripple that rolls and rolls 
onward, till its touch is felt upon the most 
distant shores? So, too, every note that 
thrills upon the still twilight air of the 
most insignificant country village, undu- 
lates forward and upward, until its vibra- 
tion is felt even against the walls of the 
sky, and its melody is listened to in the 
Celestial City. How needful that these 
tones be sweet and musical, such as are 
given forth by the bells manufactured for 
schools, churches, etc. by Messrs. Meneely 
& Co., of West Troy, N. Y. 


The reason why one book above another 
is practical and helpful to teachers, is that 
such a book is prepared by one who has 
himself been through all the difficulties 
of teaching, and knows —_ what is 
wanted at every step. The book specially 
referred to in this case, or rather the 
series of books—is Greenleaf’s New Induc- 
tive Arithmetics, published by Messrs. 
Leacb, Shewell & Sanborn, of New 
York and Boston, The Two-Book Course 
consists of the Brief Course and the Com- 
plete Arithmetics, which are among the 
most popular and satisfactory books of 
their kind published. Correspondence is 
solicited from all who are contemplating 
changes. 


History written in the right fashion is 
bound to be delightful; but how few 
authors understand the right fashion? 
The History of England by A. P. Stone, 
LL.D., superintendent of schools in 
Springfield, Mass.,has struck the key note, 
if facts are any indication,for it has been 
legally adopted in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Albany,Minneapolis, and other important 
cities throughout the country. It is an 
admirable text-book and also has proved 
very successful as a wy read- 
er, in connection with United States His- 
tory when English is not a prescribed 
study. Sample copy sent by mail for 50 
cents on apoventee to Messrs. Thompson, 
Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston, Mase. 


Good teachers, and only these, are al- 
ways wanted by the American School 
Bureau, of 2 West 14th street, New York. 
Mr. R. E. Avery is the efficient manager, 
and he is able to assure teachers of the 
superior advantages of this agency. The 
fact that he always furnishes competent 
teachers, has given this bureau a high 
standing among school officers and com- 
mittees. No fee is required for registra- 
tion. 

I know a maiden fair to see, 

Take care 
oO guile route, she is fooling thee ! 

Tt isn’t polite 
ny + “anegden Ab TOME 
tiie Enows how much it ts best to show 
Take care. Ah there! 

If these shoes are blacked with Button 
& Ottley’s Raven Gloss Shoe Dressing she 
will show them entire because she will be 
so proud of the soft yet brilliant lustre 
which this d always produces ; 
mew and not varn- 








R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


On Monday, Nov. 21, we will 
INAUGURATE OUR REGULAR 


Holiday Opening 
DOLLS, TOYS, 
FANCY GOODS. 


Our display this season will be 
larger and finer than ever before. 
During the past season our buy- 
ers have been in Europe, and the 
greatest care has been exercised 
in selecting the newest and choic- 
est goods to be found in the man- 
ufacturing centres of Europe. Our 
purchases are made directly from 
the mapufacturers, which enables 
us to offer specially low prices to 
those 


LOOKING FOR 


Christmas Gifts, 


Our importations are larger, 
and the variety greater than ever 
before. Our reputation for being 
the leading house in America in 
Holiday Goods of every descrip- 
tion for 30 years, will be fully 
sustained this season. 


Orders by Mail will receive careful atten- 
tion, and goods shipped on any date 
desired. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


MAKERS don’t let golden oppor. 
MONEY tunities pass unimproved; The 

are times in the lives of men whey 
more monty can be made rapidly and easily, than 
otherwire can be esrned by 7ears of labor. Write 
Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, who will senq 
you, free, full particulars about work that yoy 
can do, and hve at home, wherever you are loca. 
ted, at a profit of at least from $5 to $25 daily 
Some have made over inasingle day. Ajj 
is new: You are started tree. Capital not re. 
quired. Ej:ther sex; all ages. 











HE Toy 
the child 
likes best! 










every family and may be obtained 
dealers, Stationers and Educational 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on application to 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


NEW YORK, 810, BROADWAY or LONDON E.c., 
1, RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 




















Does ‘cycling aid to 
vigorous appetite, ood 
digestion, exbilarated 
spirits, innocent eee 
and health for all 


YES! 

Would the majorit y of 
American riders of first- 
class machines bave ridgen 
for 10 years, and ccntinue 
to ride Columbia Bicycles 
and Tricycles if they were 
not the best ? 


NO! 
The most comprehensive 
*eycling catalogue pub- 
lished, free on application. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
79 Franklin St, Boston. 
12 Warren &t., N. Y. 
291 Wabash Avenue, 

hicago. 








SPECIAL TO TEACHERS. 


THE 


AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 


Beautifully Dlustrated. 25 cts., @3 a year. 
sme pe: Representative of American 
Thought and Progress. 

It is acknowledged by the press and public to 
be the most popular and entertaineng of the high- 
class monthiies. THE TRACHERS’ INSTITUTE, or 
TRYASURE-TROVE for 1 year Free to every pcr- 
son subscribing for The American Magazine. 
Tue SCHOOL JOURNAL and The American both 

to one address for $4.00. Address, 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE CoO., 
749 Broadway, New York. 





No. 16. 


* Its a Mistake to detain pupils in 
the School-Room during Recess.” 


MISTAKES IN TEACHING 








JAMES L. HUGHES, 
Inspector of Public Schools, 


Toronto, Canada. ately utilized. 


“We advise every teacher to invest 

useful volume."—N. £. Journal of Education, 
**I know of no book that contains in the same compass so much 
matter directly bearing on their work and ca 
—State Supt. Schools, Maryland, 


New Authorized Copyright Edition. 


Rewritten and Enlarged by two important chapters on 
‘* Mistakes in Aim,’’ and ‘‘ Mistakes in Moral Training.”’ 
By James L. Hucues, Inspector Schools, Toronto, Can. 
Cloth, 16mo, 128 pp. 
cents ; by mail, 5 cents extra. 

This valuable little volume tells how 100 Mistakes in 
=, Teaching may be avoided, in the plainest, most practical 
‘ way. Thousands of copies already in the hands of teachers. 


Price, 50 cents ; to teachers, 40 


cents in the purchase of this 


ble of being so immedi- 





us the last year. 


legant 84 Page descriptive Catalogue FREE if you mention this 
paper. Orders filled promptly, large stock on hand, Many Normal 
Schools, Institutes and thousands of teachers were supplied by 
You can get all such books promptly of us at a good 
discount. Also large stock of books for School Libraries on hand, catalogue 
of the best 1,000 ready in September. 


FE. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 


IBOOKS 2 
Teachers Em og 2) 


25 Clinton Place, New York 
151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








| ge will confer a favor by mentioning ScHOoL JouRNAL when corresponding 


with advertisers. 
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A Splendid Christmas Present 
SILK AND SATIN RIBBONS FREE 


LADIES, THISIS FOR YOU! 


P 
Wanted at the usual 
are 
sold for, would create a 


large bill of expense, 


“y would be wilting 
to ditose of in, bulk, 
fraction of 


thelr Coat, to any one 

hie of asing 

Eien of peppactn a 

‘resulti img in our 

biker ¢ g. the entire 

ock of SUlk and on 2 ts of several 
rie i of these. 2 tp? Tien qeealt These 
goods ma La ary upon as superior to anything to be Sand, 
exce ay _ Yet they are,given away 
nothing if Tei ee nie ns benefil forall the ladies, 
fresh, elegant, choice y free. We have ex- 

pended thousands of dollars in this direction, and can offer an im- 
menscly, varied, and most complete assortment of ribbons, in every 

conceivable shade and widt ond allof excellent quality, adapted for 
neck-wear, bonnet strings, hey Bows otek. dress trim- 

mings, silk quilt work, etc., Some of these remnants range 

three yards and wi wards ay hag Though remnants, all the 

tterns are new and late styles, and may be depended on as beauti- 

|, refined, ~ and eek nt, Mow te srt gpex on Sr 

taining @ ssortment of 

gant ribbons Free, Thee The . eek Mousckcep- 
er and Lad oat — 


thiy b; acknowlc by ».. ana gungetanh 
the beat = bbe bore of the kind in the world. Ve vine and hand- 
some! knee: Le price 75¢ts. pe end 35 cents and 


we care year, a send frees 


box » Bids; 4 mabacti, 


ad 
andi 4 et betage sent for less 
Po | tet Mtetitc in you there y retin twabecriptions and 
} wh 4 ‘for we $1; can do it in a few minutes. The above offer is 

based on this fact :—those who read the Bit pe referred 

one an want it thereafter, and pay us the fall 
ears, and not now, that we make money. 
ner fo to at once secure new subscribers, who, not 
now, but next oy in years thereafter, shall reward us w ithe 
@ majority of them will wish to renew their sub- 
ihe mosey red is but @ smal) frac- 
ve bg = pay atany sfore fora mae 
tibbons. Best ba 


awe fe 


Ve make this great 


ranteed, refunded one 
tter cut this out, or send at once for probably It it won't appear again 
Address, H. HALLETT & CO., PUBLISHERS, PORTLAND. MAINE 


6/, 7 
isbarg: fows, wiih Said t +} sess. 


Gos lvpaceal wld ase as 


wing sev per cent se 16  — 1 year De- 
Seaeae : sboured by i first Mort- 
ge Loansheld in trusc ALS ile Trust 
ompan » N. may cent. certifies =; ewes 
nd revorene Ne«sav 


to at 1 
St.. New A.L ORM BY. Tie Precktoae 
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CALL AT THE 


DENTAL . ROOMS 


oF 
DR. W. J. STEWART. 


32 WEST 23rd STREET. 
If your teeth are ponding ot ention. Reliable Work 
erate So Sans for broken down 
and sensitive tee 
Reters 








Absol Makes | ” 
pot Warnished, "fe scoonmical. “Ane eny Pel re 


le 
ed dea? —P 


ler. persuaded 
take anything Clee 4 ye 


Burton & Orvizy. M 











It is wonderful how 
quickly Ely’s Cream 
Balm has helped and 
cured me. For a week 
at a time 1 could not 
see. I suffered from 
acute inflammation in 
my nose and head, 
Mrs.Georgie 8. Judson, &™ 


Hartford, Conn. y 


A pestocle, = inte F ome neg @ and ti 
agreeable. ann cents m 
ty th =e BROS., ew York Office 
Gaasawiee dacer 





CURE”: The DEAF 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever, 














toa. ; Relione. Sperry se Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
EoBalzryeiest, Cketscecce. Oriental Cream, ot Mégleal Geaatiter, 
MENEELY & CO. | B= Removes Tan, Pimples 
WEST TROY, ¥. ¥. 182A, Paccoos’ ‘fash 

Description prices and om - vw 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 






Hs of Pure Copper and Tin for Chur¢ 
Fire wee te, FULL 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Civeicrati Uv 


WoShane Bell Foundry 
opiogeece ge SURE 


Oe readers are urged to examine the ad- 
vertising columns each week, as inter- 
pe found 
advertis- 
ial service to 
g it on such 
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esting announcements will alwa 

there. When peer egape 

ers, 8 will d 
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Some 











advertisers 
quire this evidence that their announce- 


ments meet the eyes of the particular class | (itations. 


they desire to reach. Hence this request. 


sale 
seem to re- oueek 


mame. The 
|g ae a 
% Payer, 
said to lady of 
oath t): 

atien cAsyou 
‘ Cowra rae 














COOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP C¥ GOOD TEA AND COFFES. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 





“Ma,” remonetrated Bobby, ‘‘ when | 
was at grandma’s she let me have two 
pieces of pie. 

* Well, she ought not to have done 50, 
Bobby,” ‘said his mother, ‘I think two 

ieces of pie are too much for little boys. 
Ihe older you grow, | Bobby, the more 

wisdom you will gain.” 

Bobby was silenced, but only for a 
moment. 

** Well, ma,” he said, “‘grandma is a 
good deal older than you are.” 


Buttons: ‘‘Missus told me to come 
down and tell you she was not at home.” 

Hoffcutt: ‘‘Go back and tell your mis- 
tress I say I haven’t called.” 


It is generally admitted that De Lancey 
Nicoll bas an old head on his young 
shoulders, but to The World we are in- 
debted for the information that he was an 
old man at twenty. It said that he con- 
tinued his studies at Princeton College, 
where his, brilliant qualities found speed 
recognition in his selection as the valetudi- 
narian of "74, 


Gentleman : ‘‘ You say you have failed 
on the whitewash business, Uncle‘Rastus ?” 
Uncle ‘Rastus: ‘ Yes, sah. Done clean 
busted.” Gentleman: ‘What did you 

3 Ae the dollar?” Uncle ‘Rastus: 

dn’t pay nuffin on de dollab, sah. 
De li’bil’ties was only seventy-five cen’s.” 


‘* Have you got any raw oysters?” asked 
a newly wedled countryman of the waiter: 
“Yes, sir; how many will you have?” 
“ How many had I better git, Miranda?” 
he said, turning to the bride. ‘‘ Well, T 
dunno, John,” she replied, blushing be- 
comingly ; “but I feel’s though I could 
eat a hull can.” 


It is interesting te trace the evolutions 
of words and expressions. Cultivated peo- 
ple say, ‘How do youdo?” Those who 
are less precise say, “‘Howdydoo?” In 
the backwoods of Tennessee they say, 
“Howdy?” The noble redman of the 
West says, ‘‘How?’’ While the cat on the 
fence says, ‘“‘ Ow ?” 


IMPORTANT. 


When 99 w tox & oe stop at the 
Express re OS Stop t 


— Uris Hotel, 2 Grand 


inendunmet Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
all Mode per day. uropean plan. Elevators, and 
odern eniences. 
Restassens “au lied with ee best. paseo cars. 
stages, and depo 


to all You 
can live better Yor less money at the Grand: Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


An inland laborer excursioning on the 
water at Harwick, exclaimed in fear and 
trembling, ‘‘ Oh if I ever get on terra 
cotta again, nothing shall tempt me on 
the sea.” 


The Holidays 

And the colder winter weather are now rapidl 

approaching. The joyful season is eagerly an* 

cipated by young tolks in thousands of homes; 
but in nearly all there are one or more older ones 
to whom the cold waves and the storms mean 
renewed suffering from rhcumatic back or limbs. 
It is not claimed that Hood’s Sarsaparilla isa 
positive specific for rheumatism; we doubt if 
there is or can be such a remedy. But the re- 


Diseas-| Warkable success Hood's Sarsaparilla has had in 


curing this affection is sufficient reason for those 


-| who are suffering to try this pecuiiar medicine. 


‘*Mamma,” said a young lady just home 
from school, and gazing upon Alexander 


ire} Harrison’s “‘Open Sea,” ‘is this an oil 


painting ora water color?” “Sh!” an- 
swered her mother with a look of surprise 
and chagrin. ‘‘ 1t’s a water color. t 
you see the water?” 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP spouse * 
- Pay for. CHILD. T 
8 the GUMS, 


COLIO and is sous, lays 
BD TON DESERECEA. 24 CTS & BOTTLE 


John Bull; ‘‘Hello, Jonathan! Going 
across the pond?” 

Brother Jonathan (disrobin :.** Yes,” 

‘** Hold on a minute ; I'll t 4 you over 


in my yacht.” 

‘No thanks, Johnny ; you’re very kind, 
but I’m in a hurry.” 

I have been deaf in one ear ten years, and par- 
tially deaf in the other for two months; have 
ay ae | Agen | pian ee received 

io benefit. vi = used *f Cream Baim for 
about a month, I find m greatly improved, 
and vas hear well. I also nasal catarrh, with 
dropping of mucous into my throat and pain 
over my eyes, which troubles also have entirely 
one .—D. B. Yates, Upper Lisle, me 


The flexibility of the English language 
is shown in the, reply of an Irishman to a 
man who sought in his shanty in a 
heavy shower, and fin it about as wet 
inside‘as out, taid: “You have quite a 

on the floor.” “Yis: shure we have 





a great lake in the roof.” 





It is Abserd:’ 


For people to expect a cure for Indiges- 
tion, unless they refrain from eating 
what is unwholesome ; but if anything 
will sharpen the appetite and give tone. 
to the digestive organs, it is Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilia. Thousands all over the land. 
testify to the merits of this medicine. 

Mrs. Sarah Burroughs, of 248 Eighth 
street, South Boston, writes: “‘My hus. 
band has taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, for- 
Dyspepsia and torpid liver, and has 
been greatly benefited.” 


A Confirmed Dyspeptic. 


C, Canterbury, of 141 Franklin st., 
Boston, Mass., writes, that, suffering 
for years from Indigestion, he was at 
last induced to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
and, by its use, was entirely cured. 

Mrs. Joseph Aubin, of High street, 
Holyoke, Mass., suffered for over a year 
from Dyspepsia, so that she could not 
eat substantial food, bacame very weak, 
and was unable to care for her family. 
Neither the medicines prescribed by 
physicians, nor any of the remedies. 
advertised for the cure of Dyspepsia, 
helped her, until she commenced the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, ‘‘ Three 
bottles of this medicine,” she writes, 
“cured me.” 


Ayer’ . Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, ca 
Price $1; ix bottles, $5. Worth 65 a bottle. 





THE NEW MAGEE FURNACE, . 


THE BOSTON HEATER. 





‘The eekection of menu Apparatus should 
receive most careful attention. A good furnace 
isa bleeding. but a poor one is a curse. 

Serd for a descriptive circular of the Magee 
Furnaces, and read what the users say about 
their merits. They are the most carefully com 
structed, the most werful heaters, and the 
most economical of any in the market. We 
warrant them absolutely gas and dost tight, and 
to weve pesca satistactiou in every particular, 
Magec Ravuges have no equal. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 


Nos, 32 to 38 Union & 19 to 27 Friend Ste., 
Boston ; 92 Beekman S8t., Pew York; 86 
Lake Bt. ’ aeons o;8 and 10 Pine St. 9 

> Peanstors. 


Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 
Capt, 8. J. Rog. Capt. THOMAS Post. 
Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 





week-day at 6 P. M., frum Pier41, North River. 
foot of nail 8t. Connecting at y next 
morniog, except Gpntaye, with trains tor the 
North, st, and 


Leave Al.BANY “for NEW YORK every 
weeh-day at 8 P. M., or on arrival of trains 
from the North, East and West. 

Tickets on sale throughout the North, South 
East and West, at principal Railroad and Bteam. 
boat Offices. Saratoga office, 369 tt 
J. ALLAIRE. a Ticket Agent, era 
N. R., foot Can oe LS 


; M. B. Waters, ‘a7 9 
Pass“Aseut. Albany: i oe 























FREADERS wit confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com. 
munics.ting with advertisers. 
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APPLETONS’ SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


- With Some Applications to the Questions of the Day. 
By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Ph.D., 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HIS book addresses itself to the task of p:csenting, io a plain and simple form, the element- 
ary principles of — wey The main 'opics are treated ; the fundamental principles 
but no eff -rt is wade to produce a detailed and exbaustive tise. 
ism, Tax tion, National Devt, ag ems and Protection, Bi-metal United States Notes, 
Banki . the National tt System, t 
tions o: the day are trented in a brief and simple manner. 


12mo, 363 pages. Introductioa price, $1.20. 


Specimen copies mailed, postpaid, to teachers, for Mp preteen Den receipt of the introduction 
price. Send for full descriptive circulars of the series of * Science Text-Books.” 


D. APPLETON & CO. Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





are emp 


ism, 
he Labor Question, Co-operation, and other leading ques- | braci 


ce im 


ley’=s Songs for the Sohool, 
by J. D.BaRTLey, of Bridgeport. A selection 


of a hymns of ap unsectarian charac- 
ter, classified and set to eee and 
* singable ” for ing and vena 
f and 


cises, together with a 
Gees by the best masters, for entertain 
ad other epstia) posamions.” 





R SONG LESSONS, The National 
school Singer. by GEORGE F. Koor. 


ARRINGTON, Agt., 


R OPENING EXERCISES, get Bart-j; 


Schools: 
R ENTARY INSTRUCTION AND 


SIGHT-RESDING, araren ’s Mu- 

ec Readers. 3 gi the Pubic 

Jepson, Instructor of Vocal Me tbe ae 
Schools of New Haven, Conn. 

R GRADED SCHOOLS, KW hae co 

oes t. by J = GEAR. Prin. of Public 


of paaeaiine —3Eo-3 on a tke c Brench Chlitve = 
system with an admirable selection and 
bymns for memory exercises. 60c. 


R ee PH dy Burnap’s Poly: 
Olen 





A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 1 


h Ee ey . a and W./ 
Bright, pew ~—_ for 4 day school, = Tn eg ° eae i. 
Stud:, me and Cl Songs; in fact,every | classes, and clube, er juventiie Classes, 
thi in the sc > pom ice, 30c, oat pep y epee gy _ 
ination on pom ton Daly ny 


William Street, Hew York. 


2g aa ld Street, Boston 





ECLECTIC SERIES, NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Palmer's Science of Educatiun. By mail, $1.17 | Morria’s Scripture Readings - . 





60 
White's Pedagogy. By mail. - -  1.17| Aborn’s Mechanical Drawing. - "- 35 
White’s Monthly Record, By mail. - 48 
Introduction Price. | E°lectic peut Lessons. - ° 35 
Relgette Guite to Health. (Temperance MocGuffey’s Word List. - - - -10 
. y/ > > - - | McGuffey's Alternate Readers } Price List on ap- 
H ive In, (Primary Tem 
The House Tltve m( = 7 = oy .30 | Eclect c German Readers. } plication, 


Send for our Complete Catalogue and Proposition of Exchange and Introduction rates. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


28 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 8S HAWLEY STREET, B OSTON 


No. 117, (Excelsior.) 

No. 217, (Intermediate.) 

No. 317, (Commercial.) 
Campbell’s 
Campbell’s 
Campbell’s 
Campbell’s 


POTTER, KNIGHT, 


School 


School Record, No. 4 
Record, No. 
School Diary, No. hay eek 
School! Diary, No. 4, Meath y: 
Write for samples and introductory terms. 
AINSWORTH: & 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner's 


STEEL PENS, 


(Imported.) 

No. 115, (School.) 

No. 215, (Half Stub.) 

No. ‘ 5, (Falcon.) 
1. romney 

Moms y: 





Allen's Composition Books. 


NUMBERS 1 AND 2. 


HOW TO THINK 4»> WHAT TO WRITE. 


Graded and adapted to pupils from 8 to 12 years of age. 


These books contain outlines for Composition Work, Rules for Punctuation, &c., 
and Blanks for Writing. 


Sample copies matted postpaid for 10 cents each. Send postage stamps for samples to 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Piace, New York, 
Or, 122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





The Two Book Course consists of 


WHY? 


87 Franklin Street, Boston. 


The New Inductive Arithmetics. 


GREENLEAF’S SERIES. 


the 


BRIEF COURSE ano COMPLETE ARITHMETICS, 


and they are the most popular and satisfactory books of their kind published. 


[==- They were prepared by a Practical Teacher. 
Correspondence solicited from all contemplating changes, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


743 Broadway, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


BUTLER’S PHYSICAL CG ROGRAPHY. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE, $1.08, 


IN PRESS, 
BUTLER’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 
BUTLER’S COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 


Write for Specimen Pages. 


KE. H,. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


6. H. BROWNE, Agent, 686 Broadway, New York. 


STONE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 














Legally adopted in cities of Boston, Philadelphia, Albany, Minneapolis, Indian- 
apolis, Grand Rapids, Denver, and other important cities throughout the country. 
it is not only an admirable text-book in the study of English history, but has proved 
very successful as a supplementary reader, in connection with United States History 
when English is not a prescribed study. Sample copy sent by mail for 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 


A NEW HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC READER. 


By CHAS. E. WHITING, 
Formerly Teacher of Music in the Public Schools of Boston. 
ft contains a Condensed Elementary Course ; Vocal Exercises ; Solfeggios ; Three 
and Four Part Songs (for Mixed and Female Voices); Sacred Choruses; Hymn 
Tunes, etc. The manuscript has been examined by many of the best music-teachers 


of Boston and vicinity, and pronounced to be an unusually interesting and useful 
addition to the books for High School use. 


NO SCHOOL SHOULD ADOPT A BOOK BEFORE SEEING THIS! 
Introduction Price, 96 Cents. 


D, C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


PP HE. publishers of ‘Tux Scnooy Journal Tae te eo ekce a a, meee ot 
teachers who do not take it and who would be likely interested, aresent them 
that Shay may-cond specimen, copies. mm. 








CCLOPAOUS 


Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price. 


Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopedia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 

and costs only half as much. 

A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


{ CTEQUALLED BY AN 





The Best! Best| John E. Potter & Co's 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


1. They are the most systematic. 
2. They are the most practical. 
3. They are the easiest to teach. 
4, They 


are the most complet 
and economical. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 


35 NORTH 10th STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 
~& ence of Elementary Science 
PRN List and DeeriticeGalogue free o 


J.E B. oo NCOTT COMPANY, 
M Btreet, Philade’ 
Publishers of of Rehool and College Text- Hook, ete 
Dealers in School Stationery and 8: 





SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


Huxley’s Lessons oat . 
Geikic’s Lessons in Se a _— 4 


"s ns in Elem. Chemiustry........ “hie 
Jones’ Junior Course of pear. 


Pr. Chemistry...... +70 
Jevon's tary Lessons in Logic........ ee 
Stewart’s gy ip Elem. Physics.......... be 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy... 1.25 





Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave. New York. 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


Best ideas ; neatest illustrations; cheapest books. 
Samples will =, 4 teacber or parent. a 
Reader, 15 cents ; ond, 25 cts.; Third, 40 cts. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 











MACMILLAN & (60’8|% 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0, 


PUBLISHERS AXD DEALERS IN 
ses.” Books, Dra Models, 
and Artists’ M 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation. L180 MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC'S DRAWING MODELS. 
There MODELS have been specially designed for th: 
thar Schools, They const of hoth Solids and 
ee * ly graded are made with 


y the country, an 
yt fy to the correct teaching 
of Form and rawing in every stage, and especially 
at the outset 


For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE FRAnG ae gg ed co. 
7 Park Street, 


Boston, “Mass 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


FRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos.; per Doz, . 72cts 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Business-Standard Copy-Books 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE. 


Com. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 cTs. 


COWPERTHWAIT « Co. 
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